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A MARRIJANE AND JOSEPH HAYES ploy. 
Based on the New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
famous Comic Strip “PENNY” by Harry Haenigsen. 


PENNY 


This is the bright and lively story of a charming miss. Penny has her own 
means of attaining her own ends. She has modern parents, who look 
terribly old-fashioned to Penny and her friends. Says Penny: “Father has 
the quaint idea that I must learn by experience. But what he has never 
learned by experience is that my experience is inevitably harder on him 
than it is on me.” She then proceeds to demonstrate, and the havoc that 
she raises makes for three action-filled, fun-provoking acts. As in other 
plays written by the Hayes team, the main theme is explored in sub-plots 
that offer excellent roles and a chance for a director to stage an unusual 
and captivating production. Newspaper readers all over the country have 
taken PENNY to heart; now theatre audiences will have the same oppor- 
tunity. 

















7 men, 7 women ©@ interior @ Books, $1.00 © Royalty, $25 - $20. 


YOU, THE JURY 


COURTROOM DRAMA 3 ACTS _ By JAMES REACH 














7 men, 8 women 


& 
Courtroom dramas are always popular with audiences, and this newest offering 
betaine in that genre will take its place at or near the top of the list. It presents an 
ingenious and completely novel idea in play construction, permitting the audience 
‘ as a whole to act as a jury and vote whether Barbara Scott — on trial for the 
murder of Chester Arthur Brand — is innocent or guilty. Extremely simple in its 
books $1.00 production and setting. The cause of Barbara Scott, defended by her attractive 
lawyer-sister Edith, and prosecuted by the dynamic young Allan Woodward, 
“ seems hopeless at the outset. Step by step, Allan relentlessly builds up the case 
against her — including her purported confession of guilt, and culminating in the 
royalty $25 - $20 dramatic testimony of Brant’s fiancee, Sheila Vincent, who claims she saw Barbara 


in almost the very act of firing the fatal shot. But Edith Scott refuses to give up; 
doggedly she keeps fighting back on behalf of her sister, and she is finally re- 
warded when help arrives from a totally unexpected source. The action keeps 
driving forward, building in conflict and in tension — until the stirring climax is 
reached, and the audience — You, the Jury — renders its verdict! 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street p 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 36 The House of Plays Hollywood 46 
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Trouper, R. P. I. Fieldhouse, Troy, N. Y. 


Strong Super-Troupers, the worlds most powerful spotlights, 
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feo - Pete 


For plays and concerts in the auditorium, 
dances and entertainments in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in the stadium. 
INCANDESCENTS THAT ARE 9 TIMES 
BRIGHTER 


ARCS THAT ARE 15 TIMES BRIGHTER 
Require no extra equipment—plug into 110 V A.C. 
outlet. 

EXCLUSIVE LENS SYSTEM ELIMI- 
NATES WASTE OF LIGHT 

) Color frames are enclosed for protection against 
= damage and dirt and can be quickly changed. 
tl OPERATING COSTS AS MUCH AS 


°o 
Natural convection cooling eliminates the need of 
a blower and its attendant noise. 


A SHARP ROUND SPOT ALWAYS 


The only spotlights with an automatic carbon feed 
which maintains a constant uniform arc gap that 
assures a perfect focus at all times. 





Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. EASILY PORTABLE 





Demonstration On Request 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


‘‘America's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps”’ 























104 CITY PARK AVENUE ~ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights and names of nearest 

A dealers. 
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ALABAMA—Montgomery: Phote Sound Ce. 


ARIZONA—Fucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.: Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; San Francisco: 
Holzmuelier Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century’ Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


aaa ee National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


IiDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H. 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

o_ Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


1OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falis City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. H. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atiantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The. 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!IO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Covu- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portland: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center; 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co.., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thee- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thee- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonie: Texes 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattie: Display & Stage 
Lighting, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, age > Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, Toronto: Jeck A. 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. Wessea; 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Soynd § Thee 
tre Equipment, Ltd, 











rTHES SPIAN 





Official, 


plated or sterling 
Keys: 


on cash orders. 





plain sterling silver 
Official plain, gold plated .... 
Official plain, gold plated ... 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires. . 


Official plain, sterling silver 
Official plain, gold plated 


Any state tax extra. 


Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


Pins Charms 

..$1.25 $1.25 

1.50 1.50 

.$1.50 $1.50 

2.50 

. 5.50 5.50 

8.00 8.00 

la ies lee hs ink ede OD $ .50 
PP OPO PY. $2.00 

ihe itis oes uae 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor 
with check or money order for total pur- 
chase and mailed directly to the L. G. 
Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


1 Box, white vellum 714" x 102”, 
48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes. 


. $2.90 


Postage prepaid 


Send check with order. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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finest. 


Pee es 


are theatrically correct, fresh and 

colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


“~T 16 W. 61st ST., NEW 1am 23, N. Y. 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$3.50 Per Year 


Volume XXXII, 


No. 7 75¢ Per Copy 





CONTENTS 


ARTICLES 


Theater without a Stage by Henry Horwege and Don Soelberg 
Welcome Home, Thespian Grads! by Virnelle Jones Fletcher 
Stylized Acting by William E. Munns 


SERIES 


Men behind the Cameras: The Directors by Delwin B. Dusenbury 
Radio Announcing by Paul A. Carmack 


FEATURES 


The Authors 
Back Stage 
Thespian Chatter 
1961 — Regional Conferences — 1962 
Broadway Line-Up 


DEPARTMENTS 


Plays of the Month, Edited by Earl Blank 


Best of Broadway by Charles Jones 
Brief Views by Willard Friederich 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


Deiwin B. Dusenbury Temple University 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
weererr Ty Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Paul A. Carmack 


Department Editors 


Earl W. Blank Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

De ge ca Ce ae Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 

bs cate Upper Darby Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

De aaa Port Jefferson High School 
Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Willard Friederich 
Frieda E. Reed 


Charles L. Jones 


Advisory Editors 


Jean E. Donahey ....... Brashear Jt. Sr. High School 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 

ee Ee me Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

S86 aacka a cae Helena High School 
Helena, Montana 

ee Brazil High School 
Brazil, Indiana 

ota anes Ate ae The Englewood School 
Englewood, New Jersey 

Oe Te Cee Fort Hill High School 
Cumberland, Maryland 

5 doce palate Wenatchee High School 
Wenatchee, Washington 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a® national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


Paul F. Opp 
Doris M. Marshall 
Juanita Shearer 
Fred Hutchins 

Helen Smith 


Lillian Grace Brown 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unless 
se aaa envelopes and sufficient postage are 
included. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year subscription—fForeign ............. $4.00 
One year subscription—U.S.A. ............... 3.50 
EE rR ee renee Crd eer a ae 3.75 
Ae er ee ee ee ee ee ee 75 
is is sc a wae ohksc-ae bee's 75 


RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


pS ae Gratis 

Thespian Student Subscription: One year subscription 
included in life membership of $1.50. 

Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 


year, as long as student remains in high school. 





DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 


Oct. I, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, 
and May 1. Juanita Shearer, National ‘Director: 
Fred Hutchins, Assistant National Director; Leon 


Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Lillian Grace Brown, 
Senior Councilor; Helen Smith, Senior Councilor. 


Entire contents copyright, 1961, by the National 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
pon in U.S.A. Title registered United States ‘Patent 
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NO COIL 
BURNOUT © 


in the 
Modern 
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This patented Davis auto-transformer multi-dimmer 
coil has been the heart of all Davis Dimmers for almost 


five years. During that time not one has had to be 
returned for replacement or re-surfacing. The Davis 
Commutator-type coil replaces flimsy wire windings 
with silver-plated “C” stampings. This construction is 
the key to long life and cool operation. 








More than 2,000 Dimmers Money Savers Dependable Performance 


There are now more than Maintenance costs are al- 


j With this service record, 
2,000 of this new type j most eliminated because 


you know your Davis 
Dimmer will operate when 
you need it. You need 
have nomore spoiled per- 
formances as a result of 
dimmer failure. 


dimmer coils operating in the Davis Dimmer® coil is 
high school, college, pro- virtually indestructable. 
Even untamed high school 
students have been unable 
to burn one out. 


theatres throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


For more information write: 


ARIEL DAVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department. B461 
3687 South State Street 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Manufacturers of Davis Dimmers, Arielites and AD-LAB laboratory panels. Trained representatives throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
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G5864 Grand Sealed 
Beam Spotlight, no 
focusing required, long 
life lamp, inexpensive. 
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For rent or sale! 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Everything needed for theatrical lighting for commercial, 
educational or community groups is readily available at 
Grand Stage Lighting Company .. . from spotlights and 
dimmers to gelatines and cable. Too, Grand Stage Lighting 
has one of the largest stock of stage equipment and acces- 





sories in the Mid-West. Here, at one company, you can. 


purchase or RENT everything you need to adequately 
produce your stage success. Competent personnel, with 
years of stage experience, will advise you on how to 
produce your presentation at a practical cost. Write today 
for full details and our free catalog! 


DRAMATICS 
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GRAND STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


9S WEST HUBBARD STREET - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Plaza 7-3730 


151 West 46 Street 
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LONGMANS’ 
Plays for Spring 


TIME FOR ROMANCE 


By Alice Gerstenberg, author of Over- 
tones, The Pot Boiler, etc. One easy 
set. For ten women. Books, contain- 
ing stage directions, $1.25. Royalty, 
$25. 


MEET A BODY 


A mystery comedy by Jane Hinton. 
One set. 6W, 7M. Books, $1.25. 
Director's Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY SIXTEENTH 


An extraordinary courtroom drama by 
Ayn Rand. Jury is selected from the 
audience. One set. l0W, 11M. 
Books, $1. Director's Manuscript. 
Royalty, $25. 


THE SWAN 


By Ferenc Molnar, translated by M.P. 
Baker and used by Eva LeGallienne 
in its New York run. Often given by 
all girl casts. Can be presented in 
one set. 8W, 9M and extras. Court 
costumes. Books, $1.75. Director's 
Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


A free descriptive play catalogue will 
be sent on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CQO. 
119 W. 40th St. & New York 18 


























Costumes by ... 





WE HAVE ADDED TO OUR STOCK 
THE RENTAL STOCK OF 
LESTER, LTD., OF CHICAGO 


WE CAN RENT: Complete sets of cos- 
tumes for plays, pageants, operettas, 
musical comedies and parades. We have 
chorus wardrobe, animal costumes, Santa 
Claus suits and all types of wigs, make- 
up and accessories. 





PROMPT REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ORDERS 





BARNES COSTUME CO. 
1130 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowe 
Phones: 323-4217 and 323-0123 











HEATER without a Stage by Henry Hor- 

wege and Don Soelberg, drama instructors, 
North High School, Bakersfield, California, ex- 
cellently illustrates the old adage, “Where there 
is a will, there is a way.” Confronted with no 
stage facilities, these two, instead of “giving up 
the ghost,” made their own stage facilities: 
outdoors, arena, and proscenium. They state 
in the article: “The situation may not be ideal 
.. . but at least we can provide a varied and 
active program for students who want to reap 
the many benefits of theater work.” To you 
who are downhearted and discouraged, this 
article should prove to be inspirational. 


ILLIAM E. Munns, an ex-sponsor of 

Thespian Troupe 1017, Palatine, Illinois, 
High School, and last year attending the gradu- 
ate school, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, believes “The best comedy is far more 
difficult for high school students than heavy 
drama.” In his production of The Importance 
of Being Earnest, which play he used as an 
illustration throughout his article, he realized 
that stylized acting “means concentration and 
hard work.” But he stresses that an actor will 
only learn techniques by working hard, and 
stylized action is the perfect answer. 


ELCOME Home, Thespian Grads! was 

a magic greeting, never to be lost, for 
Virnelle Jones Fletcher, Sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 413, Shawnee Mission North High 
School, Shawnee Mission, Kansas, and for both 
her current active and graduated Thespians. 
On December 22, 1960, this Thespian reunion 
was staged at the school with one-third of the 
members of Troupe 413 from 1953 to 1961 
present. Evidenced here is the kind of Thes- 
pian enthusiasm we wished all our Thespian 
Troupes possessed. Certainly any reunion of 
the members of our respective troupes empha- 
sizes again and again that “once a Thespian, 
always a Thespian.” This article by Mrs. 
Fletcher delighted me the first time I read it — 
and it will have the same pleasant effect on 
you, be you student or teacher. 


R. DUSENBURY continues his series of 

American Movies with Men Behind the 
Cameras: The Directors; Dr. Carmack with 
Radio Announcing in his Speech Education. 


UR DEPARTMENTS feature the follow- 

ing: Best of Broadway, Camelot; Plays 
of the Month, In 25 Words—or Death, The 
Staring Match, Kind Lady, and She Stoops to 
Conquer; Brief Views, recent printings of col- 
lections of plays. 


UR FEATURES are not to be ignored: 

Thespian Chatter, Back Stage, Regional 
and State Conferences, and of course this col- 
umn, The Authors. You will find in this issue 
good reading and very attractive advertise- 
ments in all fields of theater. It is up to you, 
both student and teacher, to make the most of 
it. 





THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
also 


ROS COLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 
SPECIFY “‘ROSCO”" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES thooxcvne nr 





















Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


‘of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 








No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 

Stronger Than Wood 

Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 

Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Cests 

Capacity 

Cat. No. Closed Open 
9052 4’ 6’4” 
9053 5’ 8’4” 
9054 6’ 10°4” 
9055 8’ 14°4” 
9056 10’ 18’4” 
9057 12’ 22’4” 
9058 10’* 26'4” 
9059 + a 324” 
* Three-tube braces 
Prices the same as our 


2000 series wooden models 
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Century’s Control System 





CENTURY 


heart of the art of stage lighting... —z 





Century, the largest manufacturer of electronic switchboards, offers its experienced engineering staff 
to assist schools and little theatres in planning lighting control systems. C-CORE© units (Century’s 
trade mark for back to back silicon controlled rectifier dimmers) are designed for flexibility, compact- 
ness and simplicity of operation. Of the many Century systems installed, the two-scene preset, shown 
above, with selective submastering permits the handling of many complex cues. This Century unit 
was recently installed at the Madison Township High School in New Jersey. Architect: Merchant, 


Seidel & Hickey / Engineer: Fred S. Dubin, Associates / Electrical Contractor: James H. Delaplaine, Inc. 


Write for full descriptive literature 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 








NEVER IN YOUR LIFE 
HAVE YOU MET A CHARACTER LIKE 


“OUR MISTER HOGAN” 


An engaging punchy ex-pug exercise and 
health-food zealot turned butler to end all butlers. 








' A Jack 
Eloise 
4 and Hel- 
= (a Bade en Steele 
ied Nancy Pyramid of 
hates him; 
' Laughs in 
Sissy admires Three Acts — 


him. Only 

Terwilliger, of 

all the Digbees, 

comes to think 

of Mister Hogan as 

a Hazard one ought 

to be able to take 
out insurance against. 








4w., 4m., 1 

Set, 4 Frags. 
Send for your 
copy today and 
you will present the 
funniest production 
of the year. Royalty 
$25.00. Books 90c. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER, COLORADO 





Apri, 1961 














Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antenie, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 

@ Summer Theatre; High School Werkshop. 

e@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 

@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 


B.F.A. in Drama... 
. complete curriculum 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT... 
june 21 - august 16 


for illustrated brochure write: 
Secretary, Drama Dept., UNM, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 





University of Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


1 29th Summer — June |9th to Sept. 9th 
Main Sessions July 3rd to Aug. 12th 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting 


The finest instructors including: Joseph 
F. Smith (University of Hawaii); Francis 
Hodge, (University of Texas); Sylvan N. 
Karchmer, (University of Oregon); Gordon 
Peacock, we of Drama Department, Uni- 
versity of rta); Calvin Quayle, (Chico 
State x SR. po AM Olivia Hasler, (Eng- 
land and Ethiopia); and others. 


other courses 


Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 





(Continued on 








UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Department of Drama 
@ 3 theatres, 12 productions, 
Faculty of 15 
@ BFA, BS and MFA degrees 
in theatre 
@ Summer theatre June 12-Aug. 15 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 


























OF KENTUCKY 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ABVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 


Daily classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
end pley alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 


credits (meke-up) possible 





SUMMER ARTS COLONY 





“outdoor camping with the arts 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS 
CREATIVE THINKING 


PAINTING 
CRAFTS 


DANCE 
MUSIC 


CREATIVE WRITING 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual werkshep fer ell eges — independent of dreme cemp 


Write new for full particulers * 
t . - ‘ J \ Ses 


COL. we HENSON, aeperanay KY. 
¢°/ iA, ,* 


~ ime Ys Sande’ Sam’ ar ee 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
AND DANCE 
Steamboat Springs, Colo—June 29-Aug. 20 
Charlotte Perry, director 


Harriette Ann Gray, dir. of dance 
contemporary, ballet, ethnic 
THEATRE FESTIVAL...... July 28-Aug. 19 

DANCE SEMINAR ........ August 21-26 


Address Portia M. Mansfield 
Nov.-May Box 4026, Carmel, California 

















If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five gee 


“On Broadway” in six years; 


t was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming 


“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of f “A al 


Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a 
then choose Pioneer Playhouse of 


ucer on three national drama boar 
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Learn 


Theatre 
Forensics 


and preview campus life at 
Michigan State University’s 
1961 High School 
COMMUNICATION ARTS INSTITUTE 


Professional and University staff instruction in 
THEATRE and in FORENSICS 
(Basic courses, plus Advanced Forensics 
classes with selective enrollment). 


GAIN: Preparation and practice debates on 
1961-62 National H.S. debate proposition — 
experience in discussion and extem. speak- 
ing... . or theory and practical experience 
in acting, stagecraft, make-up and partici- 
pation in MSU’s new summer arena theatre. 


THREE CONVENIENT SESSIONS: 
June 19-30; July 5-15; July 17-28. 
Pleasant dorm living. University production 


facilities. Field trips. Athletics, including 
swimming, ice skating. Social life. 


COST: $65 per 2-week session. Attend one, 
two or all three. 


WRITE: Director, High School Institute, Dept. 
of Speech, Mich. State Univ., E. Lansing, 
Mich. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 


Pages 10 and 11) 





School of Communication Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Colo. 
THEATRE — TELEVISION 
RADIO — JOURNALISM 
Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 
degrees 
For information write to 


CAMPTON BELL, Director 











SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Drama theory and practice in a Catholic 
liberal arts woman’s college. 

















PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA WORKSHOP 
June 26 — July 15 
ACTING, BODY MOVEMENT, DICTION 
STAGECRAFT 
Finest Air-Conditioned Theatres 
Work With Summer Stock Company 
Minimum Age 16 
Total Cost $130 





Intensive Course for Teachers 
In High School Play Production 
July 3 — July 21 





Write: DR. ROSS D. SMITH 
LOEB PLAYHOUSE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


















SUMMER THEATRE ’61 
for 


high school students 


division of 
Midwestern Music and 
Art Camp 


@ June 18 — July 30 


“A THEATRICAL SALUTE TO THE 
KANSAS CENTENNIAL” 


e Classes in all areas of the Theatre 
and Speech Arts 


e A full scale production of a rip roarin’ 
Old Time Melodrama and experi- 
mental scenes | 


e New air conditioned Theatre building 
and dormitory facilities. 


— Write to— ~~ 
Dr. Jack Brooking 
University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Attention Seniors: Write for information on 
the University Theatre summer session. 
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FALCON STUDIOS 


Est. 1929 
Regular Showcase Performances 
Approved for Veterans 
COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Drama, Dance and Fencing Training 
for Children 
BALLET e« TAP e MODERN DANCE 
ACROBATICS « FENCING 
5526 Hollywood Bivd. « HO 2-9356 














SCHOOL OF THEATRE TRAINING 


DRAMA * DANCE *« DICTION 

VOICE * MUSIC * STAGE 

STAGE PLAYS * TELEVISION 
HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ENROLL NOW IN THE NATIONS CELEBRATED 
SCHOOL OF THE ENTERTAINMENT ARTS 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


Write For Free Brochure 


161 WEST 93 ST., DEPT. 12, N.Y. 25 
RE RRC 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Co-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The only fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 
tion within the framework of-a liberal erts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 
Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


English 
History Social Sciences 
Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphasis on professional level perform- 
ance experience for every student in the 
College’s Theatre, FM Radio Station, Clesed 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Nationally Known Summer Session 
Saturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 


130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Find your 


“Place in the Sun” 
this summer at: 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 








COURSE OF STUDY in- 
cludes theatre orientation, 
individual evaluation, act- 
ing rehearsal and per- 
formance. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
June 26 — July 26 and August 1 — August 31 
$142.00 Per Session 


RECREATION PROGRAM: Trips to resort 
areas of Southern California; theatre 
parties to plays, concerts, foreign films, 
cultural events; visits to other theatrical 
centers in Hollywood. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full * 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 








ADVANCED COURSES in acting, dance, speech, stage 
lighting, education TV, sound recording and reproduction 
(stereo), for Teachers, Actors, Directors. 


Accredited by Western College Association 








WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION: mrs. Audrey O’Hara, Director of Admissions 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Jeffrey — e, Lakewood, Colorado, was awarded a trophy by the National Thespian Society 
; oa tstanding Drama Student of the 1960 Institute. Shown with him is 
Ernest E. Pech, director of the Institute’s Dramatics Division. 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEECH INSIITUTE 
June 26--July 21, 1961 


DRAMATICS DIVISION DEBATE DIVISION 


Classes and laboratory work fea- Classes and laboratory work fea- 
ture acting, directing, and play ture debate, discussion, and ex- 
production, as well as the oppor- temporaneous speaking, using the 
tunity to work on a live television 1961-62 national discussion/debate 
production. topic. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE TO OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 


Nationally Recognized Teachers 
Individual Attention Small Classes 
Housing in Campus Dormitories 
Mountain Trips 


FOR FREE BULLETIN AND APPLICATION BLANK, WRITE TO: 


Barbara Schindler, Director 
Colorado High School Speech Institute 
Hellems 6E 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 























A THING OF BEAUTY 


RAVELING as I do throughout the coun- 

try attending our Thespian state and re- 
gional conferences, I cannot help being im- 
pressed with our country’s grandeur, and its 
friendly people. Down deep from my heart 
comes now the sincere response: 


“My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
of thee I sing . 


Rather than rushing ho jet planes to and 
from conferences, I traveled the more leisurely 
way by train from Cincinnati to Chicago, IIli- 
nois, to Portland, Oregon, to Dodge City, 
Kansas, back to Cincinnati: then on to Helena, 
Montana; and later on to Lawton, Oaklahoma. 
I sometimes wonder whether or not we are 
missing something in our hurry to get some- 
where rather than pausing here and there to 
see the magnificence of all the beauty around 
us: the snow covered plains, the mountains in 
their cloths of green and white, the rivers and 
waterfalls, the hills and dales with the horses 
and cows and sheep. “This is a thing of 
beauty” too often missed in today’s helter- 
skelter living. 

Concerning the conferences I am_ indeed 
grateful to all our state directors who have 
made them possible, thus giving me the oppor- 
tunity to visit with them and with our other 
faculty sponsors and student Thespians. I am 
tremendously impressed with the quality of 
the programs, the new high school buildings 
with their adequate theaters, the enthusiasm 
blossoming everywhere for “live” theater and 
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AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


76th YEAR 


Foremost School for 
Dramatic Training in America 


STAGE ¢ SCREEN 
RADIO ° TV 


DAY --- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Catalogue upon Request 





TERMS: 


OCT. FEB. 


Room 62 


245 West 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-2630 
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for our society. All of these virtues rub off, 
thus giving me encouragement to continue to 
strive harder than ever to reach new heights 
by further growth, by striving for deeper rec- 
ognition of theater as an educational experi- 
ence, by more sincere student practice of “Act 
well your part; there all the honor lies.” 

Other personal experiences lie ahead: Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, Indiana . . . We have a 
great society because we have devoted national 
officers and state directors and student Thes- 
pians who have accepted our aims and ideals 
as their own. With this kind of leadership and 
loyalty we shall move ever onward. 

Yes, its a great country filled with beauty 
and with friendly people. There is no challenge 
that together we cannot meet. 


A MESSAGE TO YOUNG CONSUMERS 


ROM THE Consumer DicEst, pubished 
by Consumers Union, Mount Vernon, New 
York, comes the following: 

1. In 1959 our nation’s 18,000,000 teen- 
agers spent $10,000,000,000 —an average of 
about $555 each — for goods and services, not 
including the necessities normally supplied by 
their families. 

2. Young people paid out a record $300,000,- 
000 for toiletries and cosmetics alone. 

3. Teen-agers own a fabulous array of con- 
sumer goods —for example, 13,000,000 cam- 
eras, 10,000,000 phonographs, 1,000,000 TV 
sets, and 1,500,000 cars. 

4. The average income for senior high school 
students per week is approximately $11.50 for 
boys and $7.00 for girls. 








School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


GOODMAN 


Memorial Theatre - School of Drama 


Acting, Directing, Scene & Costume De- 
sign « Specialized professional training 
and experience « 2 Theatres—200 per- 
formances each season « Student com- 
pany with one guest artist per productione 
B.F.A., M.F.A. Degrees. Write: Goodman 
Theatre, Dept. n., The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago j, Illinois. 




















PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH 
PLAYS EACH YEAR 
IN ITS TWO NEW THEATRES 





Theatre Courses — Degree Programs 





FOR INFORMATION 


WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop, Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 











say [‘\.\ ta. 8 @ 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE «+ PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





If you are 


WAITING IN THE WINGS 


for your entrance into show business... 
be sure you know your part perfectly. 


Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 


The College of Theatre Arts, 

i. 7 established 1928, with its famous roster 

~ wa of notable alumni, regards systematic 

a professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


e Training for stage, motion pictures, television, 
scenic design 





e Five producing theatres for showcasing to public 
audiences 


e Work with professional actors and directors 


e Complete television studio for student operation 





e Corlificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Mrs. Audrey O’Hara, Director of Admissions. 
43 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 
Accredited by Western College Association 
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Playmakers 


TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


for 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JUNE 1I1-- JULY 15 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50— SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


. For Folder Write: Business Manager 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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A Successful Production... 


TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 


Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 





Equipment designed to make your next program . . . The H3806A 6-inch brush with extension brush 


‘ holder is ideal for laying in ground coats. Dur- 
- a successful production. able nylon bristles are long wearing and easy 
to clean. This is just one of a complete line of 

brushes for all types of scene painting. 


ae ee ay i 
Sg 1 es : 
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cP. 


suppliers of stage equipment 
for 
educators - the profession - industry 
yo 


NORTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES [.° 


my, 1000 FOSTER ST. EVANSTON, ILL. es 


Yah . 
























FOR GRADUATION GIVING AND RECEIVING 








A C 

1. Double mask pin ....... 1.10 Ss > eee eee 6.60 
2. Matching earrings... . . 1.10 2. Cuff links— matching .. 6.60 
3. Tie clip —same design . 3.30 3. Earrings — same design . 4.40 
4. Cuff links — same design 3.30 c (Above items in heavier sterling) 

B D 

1. Charm bracelet and charm 2.20 1. Bracelet cay taolicae tal 6.60 
2. Charm only | 1.10 2. Matching pin Pee ee ke 1.10 


(Comedy-tragedy masks back-to-back) 





% NEW ITEM — Adjustable Sterling Silver Ring with Comedy-Tragedy Masks... 2.20 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax. Add 35c to each order to cover postage & packing costs. 


WRITE FOR A FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER SHOWING THESE AND OTHER 
DISTINCTIVE GIFTS AND AWARDS PRICED FROM $1.10 to $20.00 


BAERS PLAYS 


100 SUMMER ST. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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THEATER WITHOUT A STAGE 


By HENRY HORWEGE and 
DON SOELBERG 


Or: OF the most perplexing prob- 


lems confronting drama teachers 

in new high schools is the fact 
that there often is no auditorium nor 
regular stage. This is not a novel prob- 
lem since the cost of building schools 
today is quite high, and standard class- 
rooms do have a priority. Our North 
High School in Bakersfield, California, 
has been facing this problem for several 
years. In spite of this, we manage to 
present several one-act plays and two 
three-act plays every year. Stage or no 
stage, we still want to give our talented 
students ample opportunity to perform. 
Then what are we to do since we are 
sans stage? 

A few years ago we faced the prob- 
lem in this manner. Our primary target 
was our outdoor theater. This may 
sound like a good substitute for a miss- 
ing auditorium, but it has many draw- 
backs. A one hundred and ten volt sys- 
tem is inadequate for stage work. There 
is no grid on which to hang lamps. No 
place to hang curtains, no green room, 
no backstage area, wings, etc. 

Guided by the premise: give an actor 
a place to perform and he will act, we 
proceeded to tackle the problem. We 
felt it was better to act under weak con- 
ditions than not act at all. 

First, we had the electrician step up 
the voltage so we could draw about 
4,000 watts of power. Then we had 
some steel pipes placed in an area ad- 
jacent to the acting area so we would 
have a place to hang lights. Finally, 
we requested use of the closest class- 
rooms for putting on makeup and cos- 
tumes. We made a promise to keep these 


places very clean. (This last bit of ad- 
vice is very valuable if one expects to 
keep friendly relationships with those 
from whom he receives favors. ) 

Our final problem was what to do 
about a curtain. For a long time we 
debated about trying to construct some 
device, but anything worthwhile was 
too expensive. So why try to cover what 
couldn't be hidden? Dispense with a 
curtain! Scene changes would be made 
in full view of the audience. Turn down 
the stage lights and have the stage crew 
make the change swiftly and silently. 

In addition to this we realized that 
we had no room to shift large flats so 
we decided to use a unit set for all 
plays. By alternating flats for each play 
we would be able to chose from a wide 
selection of plays for an evening’s pro- 
gram, 

Thus using seven flats that are eight 
feet high, some makeup, spotlights, gels, 
plenty of rehearsal, and at last . . . we 
had our “Moonlight Theater.” 

Fine, now we can do plays outdoors. 
However, we had to do them before the 
middle of October, for after that time 
the evening weather is too cold and 
windy in “sunny California. We 
thought we could do another such show 
in the spring, but we were to be de- 
ceived. 

On the night of our first spring show 
the weather was so inclement we had 
to move indoors to a corner of the boys’ 
gym just before curtain time. We placed 
folding chairs in a semi-circle around 
the acting area. Our dampened spirits, 
because of this last minute change, 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 





BEN 


Reading the script of Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Troupe 1975, Kearny High 





School, San Diego, Calif., Lauretta K. Muir, Sponsor 1959-60 
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Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Troupe 1633, 
Schulenburg, Texas, High School, |. E. 
Clark, Sponsor, State Champion Texas 
Interscholastic League one-act play contest 





This was a form of intimate theater, 
so we decided to use it in the future. 
However, we couldn't use the boys’ gym 
since acoustics were made for screaming 
crowds and not individual actors spout- 
ing dialogue. So to take advantage of 
this idea we had to use a smaller place, 
such as the school cafeteria. 


Once again some adjustments had to 
be made. The electricians provided a 
plug-in for a portable dimmer. We pur- 
chased two twelve-foot standards on 
which to hang lights. We borrowed 
risers and chairs from the music depart- 
ment to provide elevated viewing for 
the audience. We decided to place only 
furniture and props onstage, using the 
curtains on the cafeteria windows as 
backing. This was the birth of what 
we called “Star Theater.” 


How about our three-act plays that 
have been mentioned since we only do 
one-act plays in both the “Moonlight” 
and “Star Theaters’? We wanted to pro- 
vide some proscenium experience for 
our budding Thespians. Having no such 
facilities we turned to the assistance of 
a local elementary school that has an 
auditorium with a fine stage. Their co- 
operation has been more than excellent, 
and so we are able to present our two 
three-act plays in this standard theater 
situation. This completes our program 
for our students from outdoor, to inti- 
mate, to proscenium. 


The situation may not be ideal, and 
we do look forward to someday acquir- 
ing an auditorium; but at least we can 
provide a varied and active program for 
students who want to reap the many 
benefits of theater work. All the world’s 
a you-know-what, and as long as you 
can get a group of people together you 
will always find some in that group who 
will entertain the others. 
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WELCOME HOME, 


THESPIAN GRADS! 


By VIRNELLE JONES FLETCHER 


once again. ... This has been 

the wish of the 178 graduating 
Thespians whom I have coached at 
Shawnee Mission North High School 
during the past seven years. How often 
these heart-felt words were spoken after 
each of our spring campfire initiation 
ceremonies; how frequently they were 
penned by Senior Thespians in my high 
school year books. How deeply I too 
shared this wish. 


Last spring when the names of twenty 
more Thespians were added to our role 
of alumni, I suggested to the remaining 
fifteen troupe members that we begin 
to think seriously about a reunion of 
graduates if such could possibly ma- 
terialize during the summer of 1961. The 
idea met with unanimous approval. 

The first major task was to obtain cur- 
rent addresses of our Thespian grads. In 
a suburban area with an ever-changing 
population, locating nearly two hundred 
former students is not so easy as one 
may at first surmise. But in August, the 
job was begun, and by the time our first 
letter and questionnaire was mailed in 
mid-October, we had located all but 
forty-one former Thespians. This num- 
ber was soon reduced to seventeen when 
graduates answered our first correspond- 
ence and sent us the addresses of their 
Thespian friends. 


Our first letter was reminiscent of our 
work together in the drama department 
at Shawnee Mission since the fall of 
1953. It explained our tentative plans 
for a reunion and for a directory of 


a WE could all be together just 





Members of Thespian Troupe 413 and their sponsor discuss plans 
for the distribution of their directories. 





Thespians. The questionnaire was brief: 
name, class, current address, marital 
status, children, colleges attended, de- 
grees earned, occupation, and highlights 
since high school graduation. Space was 
also provided for a personal note to the 
sponsor. 

Response was terrific. Nearly one 
hundred replies were received within a 
few weeks. Most of these contained 
long letters to the sponsor, and many 
even included pictures and clippings of 
their past and present activities. Each 
Thespian expressed his appreciation of 
our plans for a reunion and his hopes 
that he might attend. 

A follow-up letter was mailed to those 
who had not responded within six weeks, 
and soon our number of replies totaled 
121: 75% of our Thespian graduates. 
Regrettably, 25% never acknowledged 
our correspondence nor were we ever 
able to locate seventeen troupe mem- 
bers. 

The first questionnaires indicated that 


approximately seventy-five Thespian 
graduates would be home during the 
Christmas holidays, 1960; but through- 
out the summer of 1961, only a few 
could return for any specific date. Thus 
we were confronted with a major de- 
cision. Should we cancel all plans and 
forget a Thespian homecoming? The 
answer was an immediate “No.” Too 
many graduates were counting on us. 
Should we delay the reunion a full year 
until Christmas of 1961? Again the an- 
swer was negative. By then too many 
of our active members would be among 
our alumni. The only alternative was 
one which would double the ulcers of 
any drama director—schedule the reunion 
during the coming Christmas season, just 
four weeks away. 

With our fall initiation already sched- 
uled in mid-December, this would mean 
adding over-time to over-time, cancelling 
all personal plans, and chancing com- 
plete physical and emotional fatigue. 
Would it be worth it? As I pondered 








One-third of the members of Thespian Troupe 413 from 1953 to 1961 were reunited once again. 
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112 pages, Illustrated 








By popular request, Mr. Corey’s arrangement of this Biblical book, for dramatic purposes, has 
now been made available in printed form. 


Designed for choral presentation, in an altar setting, and accompanied by photographs of the 
Byzantine motif developed by Mrs. Corey, the book traces the odyssey of this remarkable produc- 
tion, which began with a week’s engagement at the Brussels Fair in 1958, and has now become 
an annual tourist attraction at Pineville, Kentucky. 


An important contribution to the literature of religious drama everywhere. 


“One of the most impressive religious dramas. The 
decor, script, and production are of exceptional power.” 


E. Martin Browne 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


THE BOOK 
OF JOB 


arranged for stage 
by ORLIN COREY 


designed for stage 
by IRENE COREY 


$3.50 per copy 








the answer to this question, I once again 
re-read the letters of the appreciative 
and devoted Thespians with whom I 
had worked. Their letters had all con- 
veyed the same message, though each 
expressed it differently. A recent gradu- 
ate of Yale University had written, 
“While I’ve forgotten the exact lines of 
my high school plays, what I’ve learned 
from my association with you, I believe, 
is the value of perfection. I remember 
your insistence that lines be said exactly 
as the author had written them. And I 
remember the hours spent with intona- 
tion and blocking—things which I would 
think someone less intent and proud 
would not demand. And also from you, 
I believe 've learned to appreciate the 
value of emotion. Our world is afraid 
of emotion. No where is anyone willing 
to say as you have said that she is 
remaining in the wings, applauding 
loudest and praying hardest for our suc- 
cess and happiness. And this involve- 
ment in our lives is just the fruit of your 
concern in casting us, demanding of us, 
and I believe, in your speech before the 
curtain rises, cheering for us. Thanks for 
your prayers and applause.” 

My question was answered. Certainly 
the effort and time on my part could not 
be better spent. We would have our 
reunion. Our dream of being together 
again some day would soon become a 
reality. 

A second letter was sent to each Thes- 
pian requesting confirmation of inten- 
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tions. Fifty-six members replied immedi- 
ately that barring unforeseen changes of 
plans, they would be with us on the 
scheduled date, December 22. 

Where to have our reunion was the 
next question. After considerable de- 
liberation, we decided that the environ- 
ment most conducive to reminiscence 
would be the school itself. Our fall ini- 
tiations had always been held in the 
high school library. But we also knew 
that our graduates would feel most at 
home in the auditorium where they had 
spent hundreds of their high school 
hours. The solution was simple: the re- 
union would convene in the library, later 
adjourn to the auditorium for the 
planned program, and then return to the 
library for the traditional reception and 
for distribution of directories. 

Though it was Christmas time, we 
agreed that the theme of the reunion 
should center around the Thespian So- 
ciety and our productions past and pres- 
ent. Therefore we decided to feature 
the Thespian T and a display of pub- 
licity posters and programs of all pro- 
ductions. Blue and gold streamers and 
a small Christmas tree trimmed only in 
Thespian colors would complete the 
relatively simple decorations. Outside 
the library we would place a large sign, 
“Welcome Thespians,” and to acquaint 
our guests with the active troupe mem- 
bers we would display the six-by-eight- 
foot photographic publicity billboard of 
our last production. 


A reception for parents and initiates 
following our fall initiation ceremony 
has become traditional with Troupe 413; 
therefore it was readily agreed that our 
reunion reception should be duplicated 
as nearly as possible. Senior members 
would provide the cookies; junior mem- 
bers would bring the party sandwiches; 
the sponsor would furnish the mints and 
nuts; and the cups, napkins, and punch 
would be purchased with drama funds. 

To enable each guest to become read- 
ily acquainted with all present, we de- 
cided to provide each with a name card. 
Since this too is traditional with our 
initiation ceremonies, we already had on 
hand an ample supply of small cards 
bearing the masks of comedy and 
tragedy. Each guest would wear one of 
these, and both his name and class 
would be printed on it. Active members 
would wear their Thespian T name 
cards previously received at their own 
initiations. 

We realized the program for our re- 
union would be greatly restricted since 
time was at a premium. But we wanted 
something which would bring back vivid 
memories of our high school theater. 
The troupe secretary was assigned the 
task of writing and narrating a thirty- 
minute script which would highlight the 
activities of Thespian Troupe 413 from 
1953-1960. Most of our active members 
were to be included in this presentation 
which at first would recapture the trials 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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I. DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


THE GAZEBO 


DINNY AND THE WITCHES 
TALL STORY 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DEAR DELINQUENT 
CLOUD SEVEN 

INHERIT THE WIND 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


FINAL PERFORMANCE 
or THE CURTAIN FALLS 


THE PRIZE PLAY 


BEAUTY PARADE 
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Comedy by Ira Levin 
Adapted from the novel by Mac Hyman 


34 men (several parts can be doubled) 
3 women 


Unit set 


Books, acting edition with suggestions for 
simplified staging, $1.00 


Write for information as to availability. 


“A series of hilarious cartoons ... its gift for uproarious lampooning 
is matched only by its genial good nature.” — Watts, N. Y. Post. 


The Story, as told by Watts, “is a classic one. 
Take a simple and lovable innocent, guile- 
less, gullible and without malice, and place 
him in juxtaposition to the pompous earnest- 
ness of military discipline and bureaucracy, 
and you have the springboard for mockery 
that can be both devastating and_heart- 
warming... . For its central figure is a husky 
and good-natured hillbilly who finally gets 
into the Air Force despite his father’s pro- 
pensity for tearing up his draft papers. The 
devastation he creates among generals and 
sergeants, as well as among his fellow 
service men and, in particular, a military 
psychiatrist, is the subject of the dramatized 
cartoon... it is based on the determination 
of the hero and his pal to get transferred to 
the infantry. The first half deals with the 


desperate efforts of the Air Force to classify 
this highly unclassifiable mountain boy. The 
second half sends our hero off in an airplane 
manned by some weary flying officers, most 
of them suffering from hangovers. It is an 
enormously comic voyage, even though the 
plane does get lost and finds itself heading 
towards an atomic explosion in Yucca Flats. 
.. . What makes the success of NO TIME 
FOR SERGEANTS is that its central char- 
acter is so engaging and his adventures, 
whether exactly clear or not, are so con- 
sistently funny. There are very few moments 
when hilarious things arent taking place, 
and there is the additional factor that you 
find yourself always pulling for its endear- 
ing hero.” 





SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
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STYLIZED ACTING 


By WILLIAM E. MUNNS 


ee EE, THAT was fun, sir,” Al said. 
Gs A new spirit gripped the cast. 
The director was at last ex- 
cited, too. For the actor, the scene was 
no longer lines, positions, and tiresome 
blocking, but a new comedy experience. 
The play was The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and the actors were unaware 
that they were using comic style. For 
the director, the concentration on style 
had paid off, and the cast was taking 
hold of a very important concept in 
high school acting, i.e. enjoying the play 
more than showing off. 

Many directors and actors don't like 
to try anything new. If comic style is 
new for you, give it a try in a workshop 
or classroom production. The following 
notes are a discussion of some highlights 
of style used in my high school produc- 
tion of The Importance of Being Earnest, 
which made the production a real edu- 
cational theater success. 


The best comedy is far more difficult 
for high school students than heavy 
drama because emotions for the high 
school actor are cheap and uninspired, 
and action is simply a release of teen- 
age energy. It should be pointed out 
that great actors of our time have found 
an acting challenge in the witty give- 
and-take of the dialogue in stylized 
comedy. This requires strong technique 
in the use of action and line delivery. 
Timing the line with the gesture and 
the gesture with the movement—then 
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The Importance of Being Earnest, Troupe 
1655, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Pauline Sandboe, Sponsor 
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She Stoops to Conquer, Troupe 335, Amarillo, Texas, 
High School, Mrs. N. N. Whitworth, Sponsor 





timing the movement with the remainder 
of the cast to give the total effect of 
planned exaggeration challenges the ac- 
tor to assume a great .responsibility to 
the audience and the playwright. In 
high school drama far too few students 
are true to the spirit of the playwright. 
In style it becomes imperative that no 
actor is after glory or scene stealing. 
Glory will come, but only with the suc- 
cess of the total effect. 


The two main areas that will give a 
play the high comic style are language 
and movement. The audience is pre- 
pared for a natural delivery and action, 
but by supplying exaggeration in proper 
proportions, it is possible to delight the 
audience more than they ever antici- 
pated. 


Style as discussed here is exaggeration 
to achieve some total effect. This ex- 
treme type of production perhaps might 
approach “ham, and in reality is in 
danger of becoming so. This will not be 
the case if actors and director alike are 
aware of their responsibility to Oscar 
Wilde, or any other playwright, to do 
his play. 

Although the high style of comedy 
suggests cold-blooded aloofness, as 
“Earnest” dees, the plays problem is 
truly human and warmly entertaining. 
Algy and Jack desire to escape from un- 
pleasant responsibilities by creating a 
mythical character, Bunbury, who pro- 
vides a convenient excuse to leave when 
matters get out of hand. Eventually, 
both boys are confronted with the “prob- 
lem” of telling the truth. And so, even 
within the structure of high comedy, a 
moral lesson is plainly visible for audi- 
ence and actor alike, thus providing 
much fun for everyone. 


Exaggeration must not be of just any 
kind. The text must always be consid- 


ered. A thorough study of the play by 
the director and study of his part by 
each actor will give the cast and direc- 
tor a foundation for high comic style. 
Of course, all plays will not be good 
selections for this type of comedy. 
“Earnest,” a comedic milestone in the- 
ater literature, “plays” from the opening 
business of Lane arranging the tea serv- 
ice to the last line: “. . . I realize for 
the first time in my life the vital im- 
portance of being Earnest.” Since the 
structure is so symmetrical, “Earnest” 
is the perfect candidate for a stylized 
production. 


The actor then with most scenes is 
extremely “serious” about his food, be- 
havior, his plans, his past, his entire 
existence. Since the manners that we 
spoke of earlier were superficial, this 
will help determine the high comic 
style of the language. The lines are 
spoken with a crisp intellectual author- 
ity. Even the common servant, who 
speaks so little, gets more than a share 
of laughs with his arrogant delivery of 
“There were no cucumbers in the mar- 
ket today, sir, not even for ready 
money.” The manners of this play en- 
courage the actors to exaggerate their 
politeness, especially in their delivery of 
lines. 

In the foregoing speech, Lane, the 
servant, is able to get laughs by a 
haughtiness in delivery. If the director 
encourages him to feel hurt at the same 
time, the result will be exaggerated to 
the point of getting a good laugh. Add 
a thick British dialect to the role, and 
we will anticipate the humor every time 
Lane enters the stage. 


Many speeches beg for exaggeration. 
A great thrill comes when actor and di- 
rector find true style in the delivery of 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES TO 1927. 


Men Behind the Cameras: 


THE DIRECTORS 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 
Ro mazic Carson, in his novel, The 


Magic Lantern, based on long ob- 
servation of the motion picture 
industry, writes: 

They were all dealing in a new medium, 
and despite their hopes and convictions, 
they were actually certain of nothing. 
Every reel of celluloid exposed to light 
was an experiment in optics, drama, me- 
chanics, and finance. An enormous amount 
had yet to be learned. 


Edwin Porter, J. Stuart Blackton, D. W. 
Griffith, and C. B. DeMille, however, 
were not the only ones who contributed 
to the learning process and saw their ex- 
periments become accepted practice. 
Among the pioneering directors who in 
the early days of film-making exerted 
great influence in molding the slowly 
emerging film art were Sidney Olcott, 
“second only to Griffith,” in his use of 
action, regional “on location” back- 
grounds with hundreds of actors (the 
first Ben Hur, 1907); George D. Baker, 
actor, writer and director of the pop- 
ular John Bunny-Flora Finch comedies 
(1910-1914); J. Searle Dawley, known 
as “the man who made Famous Players 
famous’ because of his dignified treat- 
ment of the film actors; and Thomas H. 
Ince (1881-1924), independent pro- 
ducer-director, who brought discipline 
and organization to film editing. He 
planned every story, ret any- 
thing which did not contribute to the 
progress of the story, noted every phase 
of action in the detailed scenario and 
demanded that it be produced as it was 





Alla Nazimova (1879-1945), the great 
Russian actress, as she appeared with the 
popular character actor, Alan Hale (1892- 
1950), in a film version of Ibsen’s A 


Doll’s House (1922) 
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John Barrymore (1882-1942) with sword in hand as he appeared 


in The Beloved Rogue (1927), an action-packed drama of the life 

of Franois Villon, directed by Alan Crosland, who like many of his 

colleagues (Victor Fleming and Wesley Ruggles) learned his craft as 
an Army Signal Corps cameraman in World War | 





written. In 1910 after a brief career in 
the theater, Ince began his film appren- 
ticeship at Biograph and then moved to 
Car] Laemmle's TMP studios where he 
wrote, directed, and appeared in a film 
a week. Five years later with Griffith 
and Mack Sennett he formed the famed 
Triangle Film Corporation, and by 1916 
he was “a major force in the industry.” 
He had built his own California studios, 
covering 16 acres complete with open 
stages, false fronts for the popular 
“Westerns” starring William S. Hart, and 
five glass-enclosed stages for indoor 
shooting during inclement weather. In 
his films, he often avoided happy end- 
ings and made use of panoramic land- 
scapes and nature's wonders to heighten 
the dramatic intensity. 

While these American film pioneers 
and others were formulating the process 
of film-making prior to World War I 
and immediately after, foreign theater 
and motion picture artists began to 
invade Hollywood. France’s Maurice 
Tourneur, the “David Belasco of the 
screen, and the tyrannical German gen- 
ius, Erich von Stroheim, paved the way 
for such artists as Ernst Lubitsch, master 
of sophisticated comedy, F. W. Murnau, 
master of poetic mood, and Victor Sea- 
strom, with his sweeping sense of land- 
scape. 

Olga Petrova notes in her autobiog- 
raphy the welcome relief afforded by 
Tourneur’s “mental rather than the phys- 
ical expression of emotion or mood” 
after experiencing the blunt directions 
shouted at her by American directors. 
Formerly a stage director and producer 
in France, Tourneur was first assigned 
films with a strictly American back- 
ground, but in 1916 with Trilby, based 
on the famed Gerald Du Maurier novel, 
he found his metier and brought his pic- 


torial style with emphasis on atmosphere 
and exotic character types to American 
films. In the delightful fantasy, The 
Bluebird, starring the diminutive Mar- 
guerite Clark, he advanced films by 
using abstract subject matter played 
against silhouetted settings and fantastic 
back drops. 

One of the most significant foreign 
directors guiding American films was 
Erich von Stroheim—an artist of integ- 
rity, loved and hated by those who 
worked with him. Erich Oswald Hans 
Carl Marie Stroheim von Nordenwald 
(1886-1957) with his cruel face, shaved 
head, and monocle, was the epitome 
of the hated Prussian general of World 
War I. As the son of an army officer and 
a lady-in-waiting to the Empress of 
Austria, he had been an army officer, 
journalist, playwright, and actor before 
coming to the United States in 1914. 
His Prussian appearance helped him ob- 
tain work in such anti-German films as 
Griffith’s Hearts of the World (1918), 
and Ince’s For France. After the Armis- 
tice with no demand for his particular 
type of role he persuaded Laemmle, 
who had re-organized his independent 
company and re-named it Universal Pic- 
tures, to hire him as a director. His 
first films were notable for their honesty 
colored by a mocking cynicism noted 
in such titles as Blind Husbands fone 
Foolish Wives (1922), and The Devil's 
Passkey (1919). He selected Frank Nor- 
ris grim novel of the American work- 
ing class, McTeague, re-titled it Greed 
(1924), cast it with relatively unknown 
actors—a typical von Stroheim principle 
—and turned out a film classic. Zasu 
Pitts played the tragic heroine who mar- 
ries McTeague while a funeral proces- 
sion is seen through a window presaging 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


Radio Announcing 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 


HERE radio speaking is used as 

a scholastic speech activity, it 

is not treated as the competitive 
forensic event. It is usually handled as a 
speech festival activity. The student is 
responsible for reading a script before a 
microphone. It is likely that the scripts 
have been prepared for him. 


Typically, the radio speaker announcer 
is handed a strange set of four scripts. 
He is then allowed to prepare himself 
for fifteen minutes. He can have help 
from no one but may use a pronouncing 
guide. In this fifteen minute study pe- 
riod he may practice reading the scripts. 
He can check the pronunciation of un- 
familiar words with the guide book. 
Then in his proper turn the student 
takes his place before the microphone. 
Judges will then prepare a critique sheet 
of explanations of his shortcomings and 
suggestions of improvement for the stu- 
dent announcer. Here it is necessary to 
use experienced judges, qualified to 
make this type of judgment. The usual 
voice delivery expected of the public 
eis class will not necessarily suf- 

ce. 

The most valuable training experi- 
ence is a face to face oral critique by 
the judge (or judges). In addition to 
these oral suggestions the judge could 
profitably prepare a written criticism 
for the student to take along for further 
study by him or his speech instructors. 
Where girl announcers are entered in 
the event different types of scripts from 
those used by the boy entrants seem ap- 
propriate. In many of these festival 
events the student is given a recording 
of his efforts so that he may profitably 
study his own delivery. In few other 
speaking events is it possible to sit and 
listen as an “objective observer’ of one’s 
own performance. 


The type of sample scripts handed to 
the participant may include such ex- 
cerpts as “straight” materials for conver- 
sational reading, commercials, news- 
casts, feature stories, music news, sports- 
casts, style shows, educational materials, 
and similar scripts. Typically, if he or 
she were given four scripts, the student 
announcer could choose two for repro- 
duction before the microphone. The 
suggested time limit of these scripts 
could be four or five minutes of speak- 
ing time. 

Ideally the student should have a sep- 
arate room for consideration and oral 
practice of the scripts before the actual 
performance. It would be helpful if the 
participants could be briefed together or 
singly as to some of the “dos” and 
“don't’s” which wil] help toward adapta- 
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Speaker Date 


CRITICISM SHEET FOR RADIO ANNOUNCING 


Judge 





To the critic: Please give your appraisal 


or was weak — give examples where possible. 


pointing out things in which improvement is 


and candid. 


speaker whom you are et «ge to criticize. In each case, tell specifically what was good 


the space provided for éach quality; if additional space is needed, use the back of this 
sheet. Please be completely frank; your criticism is intended to help the speaker by 


speaker a grade on each of the ten qualities criticized; 10 represents virtual “per 
an average grade probably would be about 6 or at most 7. Again — be completely frank 





of each of the qualities below, for the 


Some sort of notation should be made in 


possible. In boxes at the right, “ae the 
ection’ ’; 





1) Likeable personality, 
friendliness, absence of 
irritating qualities, 
good humored attitude 





2) Voice quality, pitch 
of voice, speaking tempo 
breath control 





3) Directness, talking 
“to” listeners, easy 
conversational quality 





4) Earnestness, sincerity 
impression of believing 
what is said, honesty 





5) Phrasing, effective 
use of pauses, proper 
division into word groups 





6) Good choice of words 
phrases for emphasis; 
effective use of all 
devices for emphasis 





7) Vital quality in style 
of speaking, “aliveness” 
or enthusiasm — to fit 
material used 





8) Good variety in use of 
elements in speech, 
“color,” effective use 
of pitch-slides 





9) Consistently good 
diction, enunciation — 
non-slovenliness, but 
without extremeness 





10) Correct pronunciation of 
English and foreign words; 
avoidance of hesitation, etc. 





Total 











tion before this particular microphone, 
the studio conditions, peculiar to this 
particular setting, and other unusual 
conditions. 

Since the scripts are all of nearly 
equal in elapsed time, it is best to ignore 
the usual time limits necessary in actual 
radio announcing. Exact timing is a 
compulsory element in the radio station, 
but this factor could well be ignored in 
this scholastic event. It might constitute 
a “pressure” which would cause the stu- 
dent to forget the voice qualities of his 
performance and to resort to a panicky 
performance with one eye on the clock. 
He can learn the “timing business” on 
an another occasion. 

The order of participation may be es- 
tablished by lot so that the students will 
receive their scripts about fifteen min- 
utes before microphone appearance. 
When the time for his turn has arrived, 
the student will present himself with his 
selected scripts at the microphone. He 





will begin his announcing at the pre- 
scribed signal. After he has completed 
the reading of his scripts, the activity 
manager may break in to ask the student 
for some impromptu questions and “ad 
libs” answers. This could be personal 
information as to his hometown, his 
hobbies, educational plans, etc. This 
conversation could give the judges more 
time and opportunity to offer construc- 
tive criticism to the student. 

Especially if girls are among the an- 
nouncers, it may be well to use one or 
more women judges. Some judges pre- 
fer to listen to the students without see- 
ing the performance much as a listener 
to “the radio station announcer” via the 
home radio set. The judges should have 
had experience in commercial or educa- 
tional radio or television. If the event 
is one where students are ranked as to 
ability, it may be best to have a boys 
division and a girls’ division conducted 
separately. Girls’ and boys voices are 
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not equal in microphone performance 
results, according to some critics. 

One of the best ways of informing 
the student of the technical quality of 
his performance is the use of a standard 
analysis chart. It reports on the voice 
qualities of pitch, rate, smoothness, in- 
flection and pauses, enunciation, and 
“mike” weaknesses. This makes all 
judges consider these same points, but 
does not preclude other personal judg- 
ments and observations. These charts 
and the judges’ remarks should indicate 
to the student how he may proceed to 
improve. It could indicate what further 
speech training he needs. Two different 
types of radio announcing evaluations 
are here presented. (Much credit should 
be given to Dr. Richard Mall of the 
Ohio State University for assistance in 
forming the analysis sheets.) Sample 
scripts are also offered as suggested 
practice materials in radio announcing. 


RADIO ANNOUNCER SAMPLE SCRIPTS 
(Fill in your own name and the name of your 
high school in the blanks. ) 

This is , a participant in 
the 19__. Radio Announcing Contest speaking. 
I am from High School. 

It is understandable that a radio announcer’s 
education is never complete, and that he must 
utilize hours in . . . self-improvement in read- 
ing aloud, in diction, in learning the funda- 
mentals of foreign languages, in the correct 
pronunciation of English words and names, in 
developing style, writing original continuity, in 
ad libbing, et cetera. (Sight Pause ) 

. Here is the Latest News from the Associated 
ress: 

Egypt has denied # has offered to compro- 
mise on the stationing of U.N. Troops in the 
Gaza Strip amid some reports in Cairo that 
Israel is getting ready to withdraw its troops. 

The nationalist Chinese stronghold of For- 
mosa has been rocked by the worst earthquake 
in a decade and first reports say at least five 
persons were killed. 

U.S. Air Force and Army authorities have 
fixed the toll of known and. presumed dead to 
22 in the transport plane crash in South Korea. 

Secretary of State . . . will meet with Senate 
leaders this morning to discuss the Middle East 


Situation. 
Abba Eban_ (Ah’bah 








Israeli Ambassador 
Ee’ban) is due back in Washington from Jeru- 
salem today with a report on Israel’s present 
position in the troop withdrawal dispute. 

This concludes our hourly news _ report 
brought to you from the: wires of the Associ- 
ated Press. 





His Master’s Voice is on the air with THE 
MUSIC YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT 
IT, a program of RCA Victor High Fidelity 
Red Seal records. 

Listen today to a concert of Ballet Music by 
Chopin and Johann Strauss: —the poignant 
and wistful Les Sylphides (Lay Seel-feed), an 
arrangement of Chopin waltzes, nocturnes, 
mazurkas and preludes; and the merry and 
lively Graduation Ball, arranged for ballet from 
music of Johann Strauss, Jr. 

We'll hear first Les Sylphides, as orches- 
trated by Bodge and Anderson and performed 
by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra. 





It is 12:00, high noon, and time now tor 
your mid-day roundup with 
reporting. 





(Caracas) — A revolt in Venezuela apparently 
is more widespread than at first believed. The 
uprising began this morning at the army gar- 
rison in San Cristobal (Shan Krihs-Toh-Buhl) 
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Student Announcer 


ANALYSIS CHART OF ACHIEVEMENT IN RADIO ANNOUNCING 





Circle appropriate comments: 


Pitch 






































Rate Smoothness Inflection Pauses 

Normal Normal Good Good 

High Rapid Fair Too much Fair 

Low Slow Jerky Too little Misplaced 

Voice Quality Enunciation Mike Weaknesses 

Pleasing Good Audible breathing 

Thin Fair Lip smacking 

Harsh Stilted Script rattle 

Nasal Changing position 

Mushy Blasting 

Circle as Indicated: Fair Good Average Excellent Superior 

COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS l 2 3 4 5 

COMMUNICATION OF EMOTION l 2 3 4 5 

PROJECTION OF PERSONALITY | 2 3 4 5 
Sincerity 1 2 3 4 _ xn 
Naturalness | l 2 3 4 5 
Vitality ] 2 3 4 5 
Friendliness ] 2 3 4 Bes 
Adaptability l 2 3 4 . 

PRONUNCIATION 1 2 3 4 5 

Total Rating 
Additional Remarks: 
Date: —_— Judge 








(Signature) 








and it now appears that the rebels have seized 
a half dozen towns. The government also says 
that 180 mercenaries from the Dominican Re- 
public have joined the anti-government forces. 
The announcement said the mercenaries 
poured in from neighboring Columbia. In 
another development . . . Premier Castro of 
Cuba offered the Venezuelan Government un- 
limited arms and men to fight the insurgents. 


(Seoul, Korea) — President Rhee of South 
Korea appealed to the patriotism of insurgents 
today as new anti-government riots rocked the 
Asian nation. Rioting against the Rhee Regime 
spread to at least seven cities despite stern 
measures and martial law. Heavy fighting was 
reported between rebels and government forces 
on the outskirts of Seoul, the capital. The 
death toll in the two days of rioting stands at 
128 with some 400 others wounded. 


(Quebec City) — Welcoming crowds have 
mobbed French President Charles De Gaulle in 
Quebec City . . . Clamoring for handshakes. 
Authorities say the crowd of “at east eight 
thousand” was the largest to turn out to greet 
a Frenchman in living memory. The throng 
broke through police barricades as De Gaulle 
visited a war memorial in downtown Quebec. 


URGENT — (Washington) — The top U.S. ne- 
gotiator at the Geneva Arms Talks — Ambassa- 
dor James Wadsworth — says he does not ex- 
pect a nuclear test ban agreement at next 
month’s Summit Conference. But Wadsworth 
says there may be some progress made. 





Now for a change of pace in the day’s news. 
Time out for a new language lesson with 
Everett R. Irwin of United Press International 
in Chicago. 

Olid Noah Webster would activate the Dub- 
bidobber and rocket off into aerospace if he 
— see what's happening to the King’s Eng- 
ish. 

The language is being heavied up by earth- 
men who whiz around the cirumurbans .. . 
orbiters who use the wet sell . . . and future 
planeteers more concerned with soft landings 
than with slobbism. 

It’s getting so a fellow of the wonny (like 
honey) crowd can’t make himself understood 
any more. 

A silo isn’t just for fodder, you one-time 
farmer boys. It's a concrete nest for launching 
an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Twelve pus two isn't fourteen. It’s a jersey 
dozen. Encyclopedia Britannica brought us 
old-fashioneds up to date today with a “new 
words and meanings” article in its 1960 Book 
of the Year .. . A volume that updates Britan- 
nica Reference Sets. 

Most of the new words, phrases and mean- 
ings on the current list, Britannica says, blos- 
somed out in 1958 or 1959 or first became 
prominent then. Some will live. Others soon 
will die. 

In case youre not hep, the book of the year 
says a Dubbidobber is a part of the seat- 
ejection mechanism of the X-15 rocket plane. 
Aerospace, as the name suggests, is the atmos- 
phere and outer space. You've Just heard the 
mid-day Roundup. Your reporter 


School. 








High 
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The Staring Match, Troupe 2008, Reinbeck, lowa, 


Community School, Carl Albert, Sponsor 





THE STARING MATCH 

Reinbeck, lowa, High School 
NE OF the most obvious sources 
of good plays for the high school 
stage is television. We selected Jerry 
McNeely’s unusual play, The Staring 
Match, for our last production. If you 
are the director looking for the “differ- 
ent” play, one that a cast enjoys play- 
ing, the audience watches with fascina- 
tion, and still has a worthwhile theme, 
your search is over. There is one fly in 
the proverbial ointment, however. It is 
not long enough for a full night. So we 
added a curtain-raiser, Alice Gersten- 

berg’s Overtones. 

The plot of The Staring Match tells 
how into the midst of a prayer meeting 
for rain come two unidentified men: 
Mr. White and Mr. Black. Both indicate 
they are angels of the Lord sent to 
find a well. Even though the towns- 
people “know” what these men are, 
Linus Hobbs is reluctant. When all de- 
cisions fail, Linus suggests a_ staring 
match. This match drags on and on 
until Linus’ daughter falls into the 
charmed area of the match. When 
Black looks away and shows compas- 
sion, he is evicted as the Devil. But 
the people slowly realize their mistake 
and that Black was only acting with 
kindness. 

As far as we know, our production 
of The Staring Match was one of the 
first ones. The original TV script calls 
for three individual areas: the Hobbs’ 
farm house, the school house, .and a 
segment of a town street. This was 
easily condensed on our small stage and 
still keep the inherent quality of fantasy 
that pervades the play. The Hobbs 
kitchen was a cut-out section in the 
DL area with only minimum furniture; 
the town section was completely elim- 
inated, with the exception of the well 
which figures prominently in the action, 
and townspeople crowding the DR area. 
The major area UC was used for the 
school house which was represented by 
two walls, benches and chairs. 

Because the action shifts to each of 
these places in rapid succession, we had 
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them on all the time and accomplished 
focal points through light changes that 
dissolved quickly from one area to the 
other. Mr. White's denunciation was 
accomplished in a bright red spot. 

The use of as many Townspeople as 
your stage can handle will prove effec- 
tive. This gives many inexperienced 
people an opportunity before the foot- 
lights. Many of our Townspeople cre- 
ated individual characters (with no 
lines ) to make the citizens an extremely 
interesting group: old people, young 
people, the silent ones, the outspoken 
ones, and so on. The costumes were 
designed to harmonize with the type of 
character being played. Incidentally no 
time is given in the play; we set it in 
present day Kansas with a definite 
western flavor. 

Five of the six major roles in The 
Staring Match are male. Our curtain- 
raiser had to have major women’s roles. 
In keeping with the fantasy element of 
the main play, Overtones fit like a glove. 
This provided four women with equally 
balanced roles. To achieve the end in 
fantasy our representative set was all 
in pink: large draped arch, small col- 
umns, telephone, telephone table, tea 
table. Each woman and her alter ego 
wore identically-designed dresses in 
shades of purple and green. 

Cart ALBERT 
Sponsor, Troupe 2008 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
Central H. S., Dickinson, N. D. 
FTER such plays as Mrs. McThing, 
Time Out for Ginger, and Ram- 
shackle Inn, it took considerable per- 
suasion to convince our Thespian 
Troupe that they would enjoy and be 
capable of producing Goldsmith's clas- 
sic, She Stoops to Conquer. A period 
of three weeks was spent in a study of 
the script and research before begin- 
ning rehearsals. We were several weeks 
into rehearsals, however, before the im- 
pact of the broad humor was fully real- 
ized. Tony’s overt pantomime enlivened 
the mood of the rehearsals, and the cast 
soon became imbued with the farcical 
nature of the plot. 
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The headstrong Kate, who refused to 
be wooed in polite society fashion, the 
country Squire who sees himself as a 
man of position, and his society-starved 
wife and country-bumpkin step-son of- 
fer excellent opportunities for clever 
characterization. The problem of dia- 
lect was solved by having the cast listen 
to a tape recorded by a _ Thespian 
mother who had recently come from 
England. 

A prologue in verse, written by a high 
school senior, was presented by the 
maid to prepare the audience for the 
mood and style of acting. 

Since our very shallow stage makes 
scene changes a problem, a_ neutral 
draped set, two large portraits in salt- 
and-flour frames, a large fireplace, a 
period table, and two chairs served as 
the Hardcastle home. The inn scene 
was played against a home-made sky 
cyc of pale blue flannel across the en- 
tire ok of the stage. A set piece sug- 
gested the inn. By removing the set 
piece, adding a bench and rearranging 
the shrubbery, we created the garden 
scene, played in subdued lighting. 

While principal male costumes and 
wigs were rented, our costume crew 
created costumes for the women and 
minor characters. Mrs. Hardcastle’s 
elegant gown was made from draperies 
found in an attic. 

Our research into 18th century cos- 
tuming, furniture, architecture and act- 
ing style, and weeks of early morning 
rehearsals resulted in the satisfaction of 
successfully producing “good theater” to 
a most appreciative audience. 

Lots FORREST 

Sponsor, Troupe 1640 






She Stoops to Conquer, Troupe 1640, 
Dickinson, N.D., High School, Lois Forrest, 
Sponsor 
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KIND LADY 
THE STARING MATCH 


IN 25 WORDS — OR DEATH 
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KIND LADY 


Brigham Young High School, Provo, Utah 

T HE challenge was too exciting to 
| ignore! We had been reading plays 
to find something different and provoca- 
tive; Kind Lady by Edward Chodorov 
was such a play. When we discovered 
that Ethel Barrymore had once played 
the title role, we knew it would have 
merit. Our search was ended! 

The title and the authors name in- 
trigued us. The story offered thirteen 
characters in all, opportunity for strong 
and believable roles of various inter- 
pretation. How Mary Herries, the kind 
lady, taken in by the flattery of Henry 
Abbott and made prisoner in her own 
home, finally overcomes the vicious in- 
truders through intellectual determina- 
tion and courage is a story any audience 
follows with interest. 

Problems? We had decided on “the- 
ater in the round.” How to make a 
London living room in Montague 
Square out of a small reconverted danc- 
ing room, which is our university Circle 
Theater, was our first concern. We 
draped everything in velour, eliminated 
a vital staircase with a step-up hallway 
leading off each side for two entrances, 
one to the stairs. Our university art 
department lent authoritative art pieces 
for atmosphere; from the speech depart- 
ment came an ornate fireplace and an 
extravagant timepiece for the mantel. 
An old Persian carpet, proper placement 
of our four pieces of Victorian furniture 
to cover worn spots, some low lighting 
effects in cool colors, and we were on 
Montague Square! 





Kind Lady, Troupe 454, Brigham Young 
University High School, Provo, Utah, M.C. 
Golightly, Sponsor 1959-60 
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In 25 Words — or Death, Troupe 1737, Fresno, Calif., High School, 
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Roberta Seibert, Sponsor 





Music was from the “Pictures at an 
Exhibition” by Moussorgsky. Our High 
School art department advised us on 
color selections in costume and setting; 
Ray Hellberg, art director, was respon- 
sible for the excellent photography used 
in publicity. 

Our casting was fortunate too. Sally 
Kirkman, who played the title role, re- 
ceived the Best Actress award for the 
year. Bruce Binghan, who played Hen- 
ry, was nominated for Best Actor. As 
we produced two full length and six 
one-act plays during the year, and be- 
cause the awards were through vote of 
the student body, such awards recom- 
mended Kind Lady with highest favor. 

We endorse the idea of searching for 
the challenging and mature play. The 
challenge of mature writing and charac- 
terization is one that stimulates and 
promotes the very best in student actors 
and in the theater curriculum. We en- 
dorse most heartily Kind Lady by Ed- 
ward Chodorov! 


M. C. GOLIGHTLY 
Sponsor, Troupe 454 


IN 25 WORDS — OR DEATH 
Fresno, Calif., High School 


Fen YOU looking tor a comedy- 
mystery with a small cast, clearly 
defined roles, and only one set? In 25 
Words —or Death should be the an- 
swer. The roles may be criticized as 
stereotypes, but they give the student 
actor something to get his teeth into. 
The roles include a Madison Avenue 
ad man, an ex-chorus girl, a college 
sorority girl, a Chicago dowager, a bird- 
like school teacher, an international 
gangster a la Peter Lorre and his fe- 
male counterpart, a southern gentle- 
man, a New England spinster, a dead 
body, and a monster who loves yo-yos 
and is scared to death of licorice. It 
sounds horrible, doesn’t it? But it’s a 
good show loaded with suspense, Mack 
Sennett chases, good comedy dialogue, 


and all the ingredients for a play which 
must be cast with inexperienced teen- 
agers. 

The roles are written so that each 
part is important, and every actor has 
enough time on stage to really establish 
his character. There is no leading role. 
The result is that it is perfect for de- 
veloping “esprit de corps’ in the cast. 


The plot revolves around an ad man 
who brings the national winners for an 
“In 25 Words or Less” contest to a New 
England resort for Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Unfortunately some international 
jewel thieves are using the place for a 
hideout. Eventually their paths cross 
as dead bodies fall from closets and 
pearls fall from turkeys. Crime doesn't 
pay, and everyone lives happily ever 
after. This play is almost a satire on 
Hollywood movies, but that doesn't 
seem to make it less enjoyable to cast 
or audience. 


The lobby setting is simple but not 
Midwestern, allowing the use of co- 
lonial maple furniture which is easy to 
find. Costumes are contemporary. The 
lighting can be managed with no 
switchboard at all. 


I've stressed the ease of production 
and the fact that this play may be done 
with practically no facilities and inex- 
perienced actors because I realize the 
need for this type of script, but any 
production is what you make it and this 
show will be just as acceptable for high 
school theaters which are endowed with 
complicated light boards, extended 
budgets, and experienced actors. Have 
fun with it! 

ROBERTA SEIBERT 


Sponsor, Troupe 1737 





PUBLISHERS 
The Staring Match, Dramatists Play Service, 
New York City 


Kind Lady, In 25 Words — or Death, Samuel 
French, New York City 











BEST OF BROADWAY 


CAMELOT 


By CHARLES JONES 


OT since My Fair Lady has a 
musical created such a furor 
along the Great White Way as 
has Alan Jay Lerner’ and Frederick 
Loewe's Camelot. One might say its 
arrival at the Majestic Theater was 
awaited with great anticipation, for an 
unprecedented $3,000,000 worth of 
advance tickets were sold before the 
opening night curtain last December 3. 

Camelot is such a dazzling beautiful 
production that a discussion of its mer- 
its in journalistic jargon is almost an 
injustice. For those thousands of the- 
atregoers throughout the country who, 
at this time, must rely predominantly on 
the printed word for their insight into 
the nature of Camelot, the language of 
the poet would be more effective in re- 
vealing the superlative degree of sen- 
suous appeal possessed by each of the 
show's component parts. 

Many of the same great artists who 
fashioned My Fair Lady contributed 
their talents to Camelot in an all out 
effort to equal or surpass that first tri- 
umph. Lerner and Loewe naturally 
wrote the memorable lyrics and score; 
Oliver Smith, whose lavish and complex 
sets for My Fair Lady are still being 
talked about, designed breathtakingly 
beautiful scenes depicting everything 
from palaces to jousting fields to magic 
forests which the real King Arthur and 
his court would have, indeed, been en- 
vious to inhabit; Hanya Holm created 
the delightfully imaginative choreogra- 
phy ranging from stately court steps to 
exciting fantasy dances by forest crea- 
tures; Moss Hart again demonstrated 
his masterful directorial ability; and 
Julie Andrews, the original Eliza of 
My Fair Lady, exchanged her rags and 
cockney accent for glittering regal rai- 
ment and perfect diction in the starring 
role of Queen Guenevere. 

The basic material for Camelot is not 
original except in its imaginative inter- 
pretation. Just as he transformed Shaw's 
play Pygmalion into My Fair Lady, Alan 
Jay Lerner skillfully created the book 
for Camelot from T. H. White's novel, 
The Once and Future King, which deals 
with the legends of King Arthur and his 
Round Table. 

King Arthur (Richard Burton ), Guen- 
evere (Julie Andrews), Sir Lancelot 
(Robert Goulet), Merlyn (David 
Hurst), Pellinore (Robert Coote), Mor- 
dred (Roddy McDowall), Morgan Le 
Fey (Mel Dowd), and the Knights of 
the Round Table are vibrantly alive, 
each exciting and enchanting the audi- 
ence with the essence of the familiar 
characteristics attributed to each of 
them. 
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Camelot is a musical play of words, 
deeds, songs, and dances. Unfolding in 
two acts of twenty scenes, the produc- 
tion concentrates, for the most part, 
on the frustrating emotional conflicts 
which torture Arthur, Guenevere, and 
Lancelot in their attempt to check their 
primitive biological drives out of loy- 
alty to the code of chivalry. 

In the opening scene of the produc- 
tion, Guenevere arrives at Camelot be- 
trothed to Arthur whom she has never 
seen. Arthur reveals his nervousness at 
the thought of marriage in a humorous 
song entitled “I Wonder What the 
King Is Doing Tonight.” Guenevere 
wishes she knew the joy of true love in 
the song, “The Simple Joys of Maiden- 
hood.” 

Following their marriage, the next 
few scenes depict a gay, orderly life 
at the palace at which nothing more 
conventional or exciting happens than 
a May Dance and picnic. The festivi- 
ties are temporarily interrupted when 
Arthur arrives on the scene accom- 
panied by a handsome stranger named 
Lancelot. 

Having lost a joust with Lancelot 
during an accidental encounter in the 
forest, Arthur is highly impressed with 
his fighting skill, prowess, and impecca- 
ble manners. Arthur has long talked of 
building a new generation of chivalry 
in which wars would not have to be 
fought, but men would talk over their 
differences peaceably around a table at 
which every man would be_ equal. 


Merlyn has predicted the coming of 
Lancelot, and Arthur is anxious to have 
him join the Round Table and help him 
establish a new order of “Might for 
Right.” 

At their first meeting, Guenevere finds 
Lancelot vain and egotistical and bribes 


Richard Burton and Julie Andrews are 

shown above in the roles of King Arthur 

and Guenevere in the opening scene of 

Lerner and Loewe’s spectacular musical 

play, Camelot, currently playing at the 
Majestic Theater. 
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Mordred (Roddy McDowall), the villain of 
Camelot, tantalizes Morgan Le Fey (M’el 
Dowd) with the promise of delectable can- 
dies if she will detain King Arthur in her 
magic forest for one night. 





several knights individually to challenge 
him to a joust in a number entitled 
“Then You May Take Me to the Fair.” 

One by one Lancelot subdues his foes 
on the jousting field to the utter amaze- 
ment of Guenevere as well as the re- 
mainder of the court. The audience 
does not view this action but is given 
a vivid blow by blow account of it in 
a clever and humorous song called “The 
Jousts” interpreted by a large group of 
spectators peering across ‘the footlights 
at the imaginary field. 

Lancelots charm and manliness soon 
win Guenevere's heart, and he too falls 
in love with the beautiful queen. Out 
of loyalty and devotion to Arthur, both 
are too honorable to be foolish and 
therefore love in silence and always at 
a distance. 

However, when the villainous Mor- 
dred persuades Morgan Le Fey to build 
an invisible wall around Arthur and 
keep him in her enchanted forest over- 
night, Lancelot finds an opportune time 
to visit Guenevere in her palace bed- 
chamber. It is a trap, however; Mor- 
dred, with several knights, breaks into 
the bedchamber only a few moments 
after Lancelot’s arrival and places both 
Guenevere and Lancelot under arrest. 

Lancelot valiantly fights his way out 
of the palace, but Guenevere is unable 
to escape and is sentenced to burn at 
the stake. As the play closes, Arthur, 
who is compassionate in his understand- 
ing that another's emotions cannot be 
ruled, forgives Guenevere and _ allows 
her to leave the palace to be reunited 
with her true love. 

_ Camelot’s seventeen songs are refresh- 

ing and romantic in their Arthurian 
flavor, but the most memorable ones are 
the title song “Camelot,” “What Do the 
Simple Folks Do?” sung by Guenevere 
and Arthur, and “Fie on Goodness,” a 
robust, rafter-ringing number sung by 
the knights. 
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SAN DIEGO, CAL. Troupe 1975 


Early in June our troupe will celebrate its 
first anniversary. We at Kearny High look 
back on a very busy year. Just behind us is 
the climaxing success of our season, Our Hearts 
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The juniors presented four one-act plays: 
Marko Goes A’Courtin, Ile, The Happy Journey, 
and She Loves Him Yes. Students served as 
directors under the guidance of the Speech 
instructor. The Senior Class Play, Three Blind 
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Mice, was exceptionally well received. The 
operetta, Belle of the West, was also successful. 
Our Commencement Program was written and 
produced by the seniors. The theme of it was 
Let Us Reaffirm our Faith in Democracy. We 
gave the one-act play, Shock of His Life, for 
the student body and also for the Beckley 
Women’s Club and for The Men’s Club from 
a local church. — Martha Maxwell, President 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. Troupe 114 


The Diary of Anne Frank in all its beauty, 
truth, and sincerity was presented by Troupe 
114 of A. B. Davis High School. In portraying 


Were Young and Gay, our first all Thespian 
production. The first play, Sabrina Fair, 
proved to be one of our most popular. It is a 
delightful comedy with just enough sophistica- 
tion for modern high school students. It was 
fun to do and offered opportunity for attractive 
settings, appealing stage business, and good 
characterization. Sabrina Fair was followed by 
Room for One More and Smilin’ Through. The 
Valiant was entered in an all-city One-Act 
Play contest, winning honorable mention. 

Our students, all of them Thespian members, 
entered the District Speech Tournaments at Cal 
Western University and at San Diego State 
College. Three of the students made the semi- 
finals, and others received honorable mention. 
—Tom Yourczek, Scribe : — —_ ’ 





The Glass Menagerie, Troupe 520, Wm. Penn 
Sr. High School, York, Pa., Margaretta 
Hallock, Sponsor 1959-60 





YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN Troupe 789 


In the fall of 1959, the Ypsilanti High School 
presented Around the World in Eighty Days. é 
It was costumed for the period in which it was ; ya 
written. Beards, mustaches, bustles, and Ce oes 
plumed hats were made. Thirteen complete | . . Bee yg . 
scenery changes existed throughout the entire . § a - a 
play. This was the “All-School Play,” for which — 
all grades may try out. 

In the spring of 1960, the senior play was 
presented, Best Foot Forward, which was cos- 
tumed modernly. 

One of our students has won a scholarship 
for the entire summer, at which he will gain 
experience, in the field of drama. Another is 
attending Interlochen, Michigan, School of 
Drama. — Olivia Sample, Secretary 


BECKLEY, W. VIRGINIA Troupe 754 ; 0 ey 

Thespian Troupe 754 of Woodrow Wilson | S 
High School completed a busy year. Two meet- 
ings were held each month. Two of the meet- 
ings were for initiation of new members and 
for installation of our officers. 
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Fairfield, 


Harvey, Troupe 1708, Andrew Warde High School, 
Conn., Catherine Busch, Sponsor 





Sabrina Fair, Troupe 154, Holmes High School, Covington, Ky., Don Poston, Sponsor 1959-60 
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the lives of the Franks, the Van Daans, and 
those other people who barely existed in an 
Amsterdam attic during World War II, we in 
the cast all learned a great deal about life. All 
of their struggles were ours, and when the pro- 
duction was over, each performer retained a 
part of the character he played. 

This play was one of the greatest challenges 
our troupe has ever undertaken. Some of our 
obstacles included the play’s many props, the 
complicated set, the limited stage space on 
which eight to ten people acted at the same 
time, and certainly the demanding roles of the 
actors. Spring recess broke rehearsals for ten 
days just a week before the show; and two days 
before the performance, a substitution had to 
be made for the person in the part of Margot, 
Ann's sister. These things, rather than proving 
disastrous, seémed to have a beneficent effect 
on the cast, for we worked more closely and 
even harder during the last days of rehearsal, 
aiming for a successful production. 

Our hopes were not in vain, for both tears 
and applause were copious in the audience that 
night as the curtain came down on our produc- 
tion. Our troupe received “rave notices” from 
the entire school and congratulations from 
every adult in the audience. 

This experience helped us to see how im- 
portant teamwork and faith are — not only in 
the hearts of those suffering in a war-torn 
world — but also in our own lives. — Adrienne 
Barlin, Scribe 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS Troupe 157 


The Thespian Awards Assembly, May 18, 
1960, climaxed one of the most profitable and 
enjoyable seasons in the Lawrence High School 
chapter's history. The first production of the 
year was the annual Three for One, a presen- 
tation of three one-act plays. The plays pre- 
sented last year were: Sunday Costs Five Pesos, 
The Man in the Bowler Hat, and The Valiant. 
At the all-school Thespian Assembly, the execu- 
tive board presented The Potboiler. At the 
Christmas Assembly, an original skit by our 
sponsor, Mr. M. F. Denny, was presented. 

Immediately after Christmas vacation, try- 
outs were held for the main production of the 
year, The Diary of Anne Frank. The rehearsal 
schedule called for 90 hours of rehearsal, and 
work began the day we returned from vacation. 
After five weeks of concentrated effort on the 
part of all cast and crew members under the 
direction of Mr. Denny, Diary was presented. 

After this Mr. Denny started writing the 
final draft of his religious drama, Lift Up Thine 
Eyes. This show was presented and earned 
plaudits for both the cast and the director. The 
final show of the year was Mr. Coed, a farce- 
comedy. After two remarkably light-hearted 
performances, the season was closed. 


1961 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1962 


Central High School, Muncie, Drucilla J. Still- 
wagon, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


. Horton Watkins High School, St. Louis, James 


Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


Atlantic City High School, Ruth E. French, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1085, April 


.Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 


Anne E. Shannon, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 


Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Kathleen Wright, Program Chairman; Robert Tim- 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1286, Trumansburg High School, May 3-7. 


INDIANA __....... .... 

1537, April 22. 
MISSOURI 

Striby, Regional 

1109, April 22. 
NEW JERSEY .._.... 

29. 
NEW MEXICO 

April 6, 7, 8. 
NEW YORK ._..... 

(Western) 

erson, Regional 

NEW YORK ._..... 


(Hudson Valley) 


NEW YORK ...... 
(Long Island) 


OHIO 


OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA, . 
OHIO, MARYLAND, . 
NEW JERSEY 


Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 
Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Chair- 
man, May 12. 


Simpson High School, Huntington, Clint Marantz, 
Sponsor, Troupe 603, Program Chairman; Charles 
L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
861, Port Jefferson High School, May 13. 


Harding High School, Warren, Ohio, Kathleen 
Kelly, Sponsor, Troupe 1249, Program Chairman; 
Florence E. Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Oc- 
tober 21. 


North College Hill High School, Cincinnati, Mr. 
Ronald Longstreth, Sponsor, Troupe 269, Program 
Chairman; Florence E. Hill, State Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, 
December 2. 


University of Portland, Portland, Wes Tolliver, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1634, Union High School, Beav- 
erton, Conference Chairman; Melba Day Sparks, 
State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, Madison 
High School, Portland, January 26, 27. 


. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 


Jean E. Donahey, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 187, John A. Brashear Joint Senior High 
School, Brownsville, April 15. 





This year there were three student designed 


Shrew. 





This was an entirely new experience 


settings, an enlarged program for both cast and 
crews, a total of more than 70 student roles, 
and two original shows. We of Thespian 
Troupe 157 have had many profitable experi- 
ences and wish to extend our gratitude to all 
concerned. — Mike Milroy, Secretary 


CONWAY, N. H. Troupe 1669 


Our first dramatical work last year was our 
production of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 


for Troupe 1669 because never before had we 
put on such a deep and involved play. 


In the spring we held our annual one-act 
plays. Each class presents a one-act play which 
is under the direction of one of two Thespian 
students. The four plays were as follows: 
Antic Spring, Man in the Bowler Hat, Grow 
Up, and Tea for Three. The one-act plays are 
presented in the form of a contest with each 
class competing against one another. 
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r M. Beatrice, H.H.M., Sponsor 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Jeffrey Malcomb Taylor 
Thespian Troupe 319 


East Liverpool High School 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
February 18, 1961 





Our final production was the annual vaude- 
ville show. Many of the Thespian members 
took part in the actual production along with 
the entire responsibility of the backstage, make- 
up, and ushering. 


Along with our dramatic production we also 
held two Thespian initiations. Eleven new 
members were admitted to our troupe this year. 
— Linda Ann Amirault, Scribe 


WESTBURY, NEW YORK Troupe 1297 


A year of dramatic firsts at Westbury High 
was brought to a close by our first Thespian 
Night on May 18, 1960. The program included 
the formal induction of 55 new members into 
our troupe with the Thespian pledge adminis- 
tered by Charles L. Jones, Eastern New York 
Director of the National Thespian Society; and 
the performance of the one-act play, The Ro- 
mance of the Willow Pattern. This play was 
also presented on May 14 at the Long Island 
Theater Arts Festival in Port Jefferson. 


In November the Senior Class presented 
Meet Me at the Prom. This was the first Senior 
Play in our new school. Then in May the 
Sophomore Class displayed their dramatic 
abilities in the presentation of Meet Me in St. 
Louis. 


For the first time we had an organized series 
of assembly programs, some of which were 
Thespian accredited. They included a talent 
show, Autumn Leaves, a French-Spanish As- 
sembly (12 black-outs); and a Choral Speak- 
ing Assembly. 

But the biggest and most memorable presen- 
tation was our first musical, Brigadoon, in April. 
The production involved the combined talents 
of over one quarter of our school. This story 
of two hunters who lose their way in the Scot- 
tish Highlands was viewed by a capacity crowd 
of over 1200 people. 


Words of praise are due to our Thespian 
Sponsor, Harvey C. Henderson, under whose 
supervision and guidance we achieved our year 
of dramatic firsts. — Marian Zengage, Student 
Director 


SELDEN, NEW YORK Troupe 2094 

Newfield High School is really new in every 
sense of the word! Commencement exercises 
for the first graduating class were held last 
June, we have just organized a new Thespian 
Troupe, and have just moved into a _ brand- 
new high School building. 

The Newfield Drama Workshop, newly or- 
ganized this year, got off to an ambitious start 
with the staging and production of A Little 
Honey, a three-act comedy by William David- 
son, last March 25 and 26. On June 10, 
1960, we produced The Valiant, a one-act 
drama by Middlemass and Hall. Both plays 
were very well received. 

Through the constant efforts of our players 
and excellent director, we were fortunate 
enough to be granted a charter and to have 
twelve charter members inducted into Thes- 
pian Troupe 2094, of Newfield High School, 
Selden, New York. 

Charles Jones, Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society, installed our troupe 
in a Siemak candlelight ceremony before an 
assembly of the student body, faculty, board 
of education, and parents of the inductees. 
Following the induction ceremony, coffee and 
pastries were served for all Thespians, appren- 
tice-Thespians, and their parents. 

Plays scheduled for this year are: Geraldine 
and the White Robe, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, and The Inner-Willy. — Viola Wilkin- 
son, Vice-President 


WICKLIFFE, OHIO Troupe 1785 
In Wickliffe High School, the National 


Thespian Society is a privileged and honored 


organization to belong to. Every dramatic 
student is working toward becoming a Thes- 
pian. We are very active throughout the year 
with the presentation of two full length three- 
act plays and a night of four one-acts. We 
also attend all regional conferences, drama 
clinic at Kent State University, and live pro- 
fessional performances at various theaters in 
the Cleveland area. Last fall Dramatic and 
Thespian students presented two performances 
of Kiss and Tell. We also presented the one- 
act play, Rise and Shine, at the Regional Con- 
ference for which our two lead roles received 
Thespian Regional Conference Awards. In 
January our four one-acts got underway and 
had a very successful run. Unfortunately at 
this time our sponsor, Michael Lenenski, was 
in the hospital having an operation. Conse- 
quently, everything was done by students. It 
is our original policy that all one-act plays are 
directed by students that have earned their 
Thespian membership. This time we outdid 








Why | Am a Bachelor?, Troupe 822, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Maybelle Conger, Sponsor 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ADVISE AND CONSENT (Cort), drama, Ed 
Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris. 

BECKET (Royale), drama, Laurence Olivier, 
Anthony Quinn. 

BEST MAN (Morosco), comedy-drama, 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE (Shubert), musical com- 
edy, Chita Rivera, Dick Van Dyke. 

CAMELOT (Majestic), musical 
Richard Burton, Julie Andrews. 

DO RE MI (St. James), musical comedy, 
Phil Silvers. 

EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY (Golden), revue. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy, 
Tom Bosley, Pat Stanley. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Suzanne Pleschette, Patty Duke. 

MUSIC MAN (Broadway), musical comedy. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- 
edy, Michael Allinson, Margot Moser. 

RHINOCEROS (Longacre), comedy drama, 
Eli Wallach, Zero Mostel. 

SHOW GIRL (O'Neill), revue, Carol Chan- 


ning. 
SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mu- 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 
TENDERLOIN (46th St.), musical comedy, 
Maurice Evans. 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC (Hudson), drama, 
Robert Loggia, Maureen Stapleton. 
UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN’ (Winter 
Garden ), musical comedy. 
. nn (Alvin), musical comedy, Lucille 
all. 


comedy, 





ourselves and built the stage in a music-room 
and had a wonderful time doing it. To end 
our busy season of highly successful shows, 
Wickliffe High School Thespian Troupe 1785 
went into full swing by staging the lively, 
active and very dramatic play, Rebel without 
a Cause. 


This past summer our troupe was well rep- 
resented at the Eighth National Thespian Con- 
ference in Indiana. It was truly a chance of a 
lifetime and wonderful opportunity to meet 
other members of the same organization and 
same interest. 


Now in this new season (1960-1961) we are 
in rehearsal for our first three-act play of the 
year, which is Ask Any Girl. Each year Dra- 
matics becomes more important with more 
interest and membership in our school and 
community.—Mary Louise Andrews, Secretary 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Troupe 305 


Our first play for the 1960-61 season, Ask 
Any Girl, was produced on the nights of No- 
vember fourth and fifth. The consensus was 
that it was a tremendous success. Comments 
of “a terrific play,” “it was a lot of fun,” “the 
best play youve done yet,” and “we are going 
to make a little money this time” were heard 
on all sides. 


The play was presented to a total audience 
of 800 people with standing room only both 
nights. The audience enjoyed it thoroughly 
and responded well, which is always a joy to 
the cast. Due to the large crowd we were able 
to make a small profit. 


Everyone in the cast and crew was delighted 
with the play and the opportunities the various 
parts offered for interesting characterization. 
With less than four weeks for rehearsals there 
was a lot of work to be done. But everyone 
pitched in and did his share and had a good 
time doing it. The Thespian Troupe also was 
very pleased with the results as the play made 
it possible for several more people to join 
Thespians. 

Now West Valley drama enthusiasts are 
asking, “What is the next play going to be?” 
No one knows for sure, but we all hope that 
it will be as successful as Ask Any Girl was. 
—Sandra D. Smith, Secretary 
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THE DIRECTORS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


the tragedy that is to come. He used 
= and realistic closeups of clasped 
ands, the villain’s picking at his ear 
and vigorously chewing gum as methods 
of establishing characterization. The use 
of starkly dramatic lighting as seen in 
the heroine’s scrubbing floors in a dark 
dress surrounded only by menacing black 
shadows demonstrated the symbolism 
through camera angles that he had 
learned from Griffith. Unfortunately, 
in an industry becoming increasingly 
aware of budgets and economy, he had 
no sense of either. Greed was 42 reels 
long and ran ten hours. Only by care- 
ful editing was Greed brought to the 
American public, but even then it was 
a box office failure. 

On the strength of Greed, Irving Thal- 
berg of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer hired 
him to direct The Merry Widow. star- 
ring the mercurial Mae Murray. This 
flamboyant star disliked him. Since he 
detested the “star” system, he had little 
appreciation of her presence in the film. 
He saw the picture as a sardonic satire 
on the decadence of European aristoc- 
racy, while she wished to retain the 
glamour and music of the original Lehar 
operetta including the famed _ waltz. 
“Valtz! There vill be no valtz!” ex- 
claimed the director. Only by remaining 
away from the studios four days while 
hundreds of actors and technicians stood 
by did Miss Murray win her point and 
the waltz with the relatively-unknown 
actor, John Gilbert —a former assistant 
to Tourneur — was finally filmed. Then 
too Miss Murray delighted in glamorous 
half-lighted closeups which annoyed von 
Stroheim. At night when the studios 
were closed, the star had her own cam- 
eramen and lighting technicians saw 
holes in the set and take closeups with 
her own beloved “baby spots.” Event- 
ually the picture was finished although 
von Stroheim had resigned. It ran 90 
reels and included two stories—the direc- 
tors tale of lust and debauchery and the 
“star's” romantic operetta. After the film 
was edited in favor of the romance, with- 
out the aid of von Stroheim, The Merry 
Widow (1925) was released with sen- 
sational success. Meanwhile von Stro- 
heim had moved to Paramount studios 
for his next picture, The Wedding 
March (1928). As “a creative individ- 
ualist” with no respect for cost, he was 
a persona non gratis in Hollywood. To- 
day he is remembered for his acting in 
Five Graves to Cairo (1943) and Sunset 
Boulevard (1950). As a director, how- 
ever, one critic noted, “Into the heavy, 
wholesome diet that the American movie 
public consumed before his advent, he 
subtly poured a few drops of venom.” 
He brought prestige to American films 
and influenced the work of King Vidor, 
Josef von Sternberg, and Orson Welles 
in their insistence on film realism. 

A more amenable German director, 
however, in terms of Hollywood conven- 
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tions was Ernst Lubitsch (1892-1947). 
Trained by Max Reinhardt and a suc- 
cessful European director, he was 
brought to Hollywood by Mary Pickford 
to direct Rosita (1923), the first of a 
series of films which established the 
highest standard of wit and a new kind 
of spectacle. He used spacious shiny 
floors, towering columns, sweeping drap- 
eries, tall doors, and grand staircases in 
Kiss Me Again (1925), Forbidden Para- 
dise (1924), probably his best, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan (1925), and The 
Marriage Circle (1924), his most pop- 
ular film. The “Lubitsch touch” marked 
his gay, romantic, “tongue - in - cheek” 
comedies with their nonchalant wit and 
elegance all subtly employed. He re- 
placed De Mille as the purveyor of the 
sophisticated comedy of manners, and 
his success continued in the era of sound 
films, especially with the musical films 
starring Maurice Chevalier. 

In 1925 F. W. Murnau, the German 
director of The Last Laugh (1924), a 
remarkable film without sub-titles and 
starring the great German actor, Emil 
Jannings, was brought to America by 
William Fox. Sunrise (1927), his first 
American film with Janet Gaynor and 
George O’Brien, was a “new conception 
of the function of the motion picture; a 
new outlook on the depth of human 
nature.” Based on Sudermann’s short 
story about a young peasant who comes 
under the evil influence of a woman 
from the city, Sunrise was “one of the 
most beautiful motion pictures ever 
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made” with its striking simplicity, soft 
unreal lighting, and poetic photography. 
Murnau was a visionary motion picture 
artist who insisted on emphasizing mood 
through the fluidity of camera move- 
ment, lighting, and picturization. His 
last directorial efforts, prior to his death 
in 1931, was coupled with another re- 
markable genius of Irish descent al- 
though a native American. 

Robert Flaherty (1884-1951) spent 
two years in the Arctic making an ad- 
vertising film for a fur company. The 
film, Nanook of the North (1922), with 
its theme, actors, and settings from life 
itself, conceived, directed, and edited by 
a man completely inexperienced in mo- 
tion picture technique, was a_sensa- 
tional success. The adventurous Flaherty 
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filmed Moana of the South Seas (1926), 
which had beautiful photography but 
“no sex,” and White Shadows of the 
South Seas (1928), a typical Holly- 
wood venture. Then in 1930 he joined 
Murnau, who was about to leave Holly- 
wood in disgust, and the two journeyed 
to the South Seas to film Tabu (1931). 
The clash of these two opposing per- 
sonalities—one interested in the factual, 
and the other in the imaginative poetry 
of the camera—resulted in a picture 
which had only “distinguished mo- 
ments.” Still Flaherty, now known as 
“the father of the documentary film,” 
brought a new interest in realistically 
filming man’s struggles with nature and 
in the ensuing years he brought to the 
screen such classics as Man of Aran 
(1934), Elephant Boy (1937), and Lou- 
isiana Story (1948). 

Heralding the influence of the Scandi- 
navian film artists, Sweden’s Victor Sea- 
strom (1880-1960) preceded Murnau in 
coming to Hollywood. Placed under 
contract in 1923, Seastrom pictured too 
and utilized the elemental forces of 
nature as a means of characterizing 
man’s struggle with society as seen in 
The Wind (1928), a drama of life on a 
wind-swept farm. He had received rec- 
ognition as one of Hollywood's best di- 
rectors for The Scarlet Letter (1926), 
and he had directed the first film in the 
new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio, He 
Who Gets Slapped (1924), starring Lon 
Chaney. Prior to the coming of sound, 
Seastrom directed the first pictures fea- 
turing Louis B. Mayer’s remarkable dis- 
covery, Greta Garbo. In these films the 
actress was more important than the 
director. Garbo came to America with 
the Swedish director, Mauritz Stiller, 
who had guided her in her first Swedish 
films. Stiller's emphasis on realism was 
lost on Hollywood, and his short-lived 
American career was completely over- 
shadowed by his feminine star. 

While the European directors were 
contributing a small number of major 
films, the American directors, using the 
techniques borrowed from von _ Stro- 
heim, Murnau, Seastrom, and others, 
were contributing an increasing number 
of minor films to cinematic history. John 
S. Robertson achieved fame with the 
simple human - interest type of story, 
such as Sentimental Tommy (1921) and 
Tess of the Storm Country (1922), as 
did Henry King with Tolable David 
(1921). James Cruze gained recogni- 
tion with the first great Western epic, 
based on Emerson Hough's novel, The 
Covered Wagon (1923), dealing with 
the struggles of the pioneers on their 
journey westward. To some it was “an 
American epic’ and Cruze _ himself 
wrote: 

There wasn’t a false whisker in the pic- 
ture. The dust raised by the wagons was 
real dust, the Indians were real Indians, 


the heards on the pioneers were real 
beards. 


paid directors in Hollywood, and prior 
to the advent of sound which he thought 
a passing novelty, he tried another lav- 
ish historical production, Old Ironsides 
(1927). It was a box-office failure. 

Reminiscent of Murnau, Rex Ingram 
believed in using the natural tones of 
light and shadow in his films. He sel- 
dom did his shooting in direct sunlight. 
A former art student, after an appren- 
ticeship at Edison and Vitagraph, at 
the age of 29, he directed The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1921), 
which immediately established its “star,” 
Rudolph Valentino, as one of the “greats” 
of the silent screen. Ingram’s interest in 
pictorial quality characterized The Pris- 
oner of Zenda (1922) and Scaramouche 
(1925), another Valentino success. In 
1926 at the head of his profession Ingram 
became an ex-patriate living in Nice 
where he filmed Mare Nostrum (1928) 
and The Garden of Allah (1927) —the 
first use of panchromatic film. Unlike 
most of his colleagues, he was not able 
to adjust to the coming of sound, and 
his later films were not of great signifi- 
cance. 

The roster of silent film directors, 
many of whom had learned rapidly the 
cinema arts as actors or in other studio 
capacities, is by no means complete. 
Among those who were making signifi- 
cant contributions were Frank Lloyd, 
noted for his adaptations of novels; 
Frank Borzage, who in his romantic 
films paved the way to receive the first 
directorial Academy Award; Tod Brown- 
ing, whose name was associated with the 
macabre films featuring Lon Chaney; 
Marshall Neilan and Allan Dwan, direc- 
tors of human-interest comedy-dramas; 
George Fitzmaurice, John M. Stahl, and 


Edmund Goulding, noted for their 
“womens appeal” pictures; and the pop- 
ular “action” directors, Jack Conway, 
Victor Fleming, W. S. Van Dyke, Wil- 
liam K. Howard, and Raoul Walsh. All 
were able to demonstrate their versatil- 
ity in adapting to the changing tastes, 
the changing techniques and, more im- 
portant, to the revolutionary innovation 
of the “talkies.” 

After World War I, despite the devel- 
oping imaginative art and technical skill 
of the film director, with few exceptions, 
the general public was still more aware 
of the “stars” than of the director. While 
in the industry itself, however, the im- 
portance of the director was often sub- 
ordinated to the rise of the executive- 
producer, an inevitable development con- 
comitant with the phenomenal growth of 
the industry into “big business.” Thus to 
the “stars” and to the executives belongs 
the next and final chapter in the history 
of silent films. 
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Cruze, a competent craftsman and pro- 
lific worker, became one of the highest 








STYLIZED ACTING 
(Continued from Page 18) 


a line. Take Jack’s line, “I have never 
had a brother; not even of any kind.” 
Can one honestly read that line straight? 
Jack must read it with much conviction, 
and the more conviction, the bigger the 
laugh. The actor may attempt to empha- 
size the first part of the line, which is 
more important to the plot, but the tag 
is the laugh line and must be played 
with all the sincerity and conviction as 
possible. When the actor realizes the 
fun in punching the tags like these, he 
will begin to see more possibilities in 
other lines in the play. 

Here are other examples of lines that 
the actor may very well give the proper 
exaggeration to achieve good comic 
style: “I don’t think that you should 
tell me that you love me wildly, pas- 
sionately, devotedly, hopelessly. Hope- 
lessly doesn’t seem to make much sense, 
does it?” 

“In matter of grave importance, Cecily, 
style, not sincerity, is the vital thing.” 

“How absurd to talk of the equality of 
the sexes! Where questions of self- 
sacrifice are concerned men are infinitely 
beyond us.” 


In determining the style for language 
and action, two words should be avail- 
able for reference, such as superficiality 
and politeness. All actions and language 
can be geared to reflect these two words. 
Several scenes stand out as good ex- 
amples of politeness. These scenes deal 
with surprise recognition. To give the 
action of the scene style within the 
framework of the spirit of Wilde, in- 
tensify the recognition with superficialty. 
(That “I knew it all the time” attitude) 
In Act II, Cecily and Gwendoline real- 
ize that Earnest does not exist, and after 
a fight become—what else?—good friends. 
At this recognition, walking arm in arm 
(the superficial) to ask a question of 
Earnest to his face (emphasizing polite- 
ness), they achieve at this moment a 
style that is in keeping with Wilde and 
the spirit of manners that he was ridi- 
culing. You can see how important tim- 
ing is to movement here. 

Every gesture in the play should show 
the politeness and the superficial or the 
unreal. Each play will have its own 
bywords, and they may not be on man- 
ner as “Earnest” is. 

This is the type of comedy to use all 
the old tricks of melodrama that you 
have waited to use for so long. The 
great responsibility with high style is 
that it be in keeping with the play- 
wright’s purpose, which is never to 
“show” the actor. Holding the tea cup 
with elbows and fingers out; pointing 
with elbow straight; showing surprise 
with wide eyes and both hands up and 
palms out; cowering at the waist in 
fear; and hands clasped together, elbows 
apart, eyes up to show love—these are 
old tricks that you might like to try in 
high style. 
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Another bit that can be used for move- 
ment is to make the crosses on stage 
with a definite curving motion, perhaps 
even circles, as Miss Prism might do in 
the second act exit. Also, one might try 
asides to the audience, a device which 
Gwendoline and Cecily both can use in 
the second and third acts, particularly 
on their philosophical speeches. When 
an actor makes an exit or an important 
cross, the motion can be topped with a 
slight stop, a turn of the head, and a 
smile, as Dr. Chasuble might do on his 
second act exit. Timing on this type of 
movement is not easy to motivate for 
the actor, and he should realize that this 
play is a picture of very peculiar people. 
Motivation therefore will have to be 
studied. The director should work to 
time the lines and speeches to get an 
almost melodic or rhythmic effect. This 
in itself requires much practice and re- 
hearsal. 


Other areas where style may be 
achieved are in set design and costum- 
ing. It should be emphasized again that 
style should always be in keeping with 
the playwright’s theme. A stylized pro- 


duction always involves much planning 
and study. All phases of the show must 
have one idea emphasized throughout. 

In the Northwestern University Sum- 
mer Festival production of The Rivals, 
although much high style was indicated 
in the text, the production was toned 
down with moderate use of stylized 
movement and delivery. In this pro- 
duction style was suggested by some- 
times playing asides to the audience but 
at all times keeping the lines strictly 
conversational without exaggerating for 
emphasis. 


Perhaps much of what you have read 
here may seem very difficult and worth- 
less. There is no need to fool you. It is 
difficult but not worthless. The actor’s 
technique must be sharp in response to 
what the director offers. This means con- 
centration and hard work. But if an 
actor is not given an opportunity to 
work hard, when will he get technique? 
Realize that the worth of this stylized 
production comes in that long rehearsal 
and hearing the alive audience respond 
for the first time to a fresh, stimulating 
evening's entertainment. 
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WELCOME HOME 
(Continued from Page 15) 


and tribulations of tryouts, and then en- 
able our graduates to relive the most 
memorable scenes of past productions 
in which they had originally appeared. 
The Thespian sextet would sing “You'll 
Never Walk Alone,” which has become 
another tradition of all initiations. The 
program would then be concluded with 
a recitation of the Thespian pledge by 
the troupe president. 


Thus our plans were well underway, 
and every free moment was devoted to 
carrying them out. But too quickly our 
reunion was upon us. The blue and 
gold paint on the sign which welcomed 
our Thespians home was still wet when 
they began to arrive at 7:30 p.m., De- 
cember 22. The directories, fresh from 
the ditto machine, still smelled of mime- 
ograph fluid. But no one noticed these 
things; we were together again, making 
new friendships, strengthening those 
which had begun to fade with the pass- 
ing of years. 


College students and college teachers, 
high school students and high school 
teachers, insurance agents and research 
investigators, engineers and _ scientists, 
journalists and actors, doctors, lawyers, 
and ministers were all sharing one mu- 
tual title when they signed their class 
role: Thespian, Troupe 413, Shawnee 
Mission North High School. The seventy- 
five Thespians present (43 graduates, 
six husbands and wives, and 26 active 
members representing one-third of our 
entire roster of 208) were welcomed by 
both the troupe president and sponsor. 
While our guests chatted informally, the 
stage was being set for the planned pro- 
gram in the auditorium. But there was 
more to this program than the active 
members anticipated. Their sponsor had 
secretly prepared a _ special show, a 
tribute to the entire troupe. This was a 
35-minute narration set to the original 
background music of their eighteen ma- 
jor productions and complimented by 
150 color slides of those productions. 
“Engraved in our hearts, preserved on 
film, we can reminisce with pride as we 
once again say, Shawnee Mission Pre- 


sents . . . 1953-1960.” 


Following this program, group pic- 
tures were taken before we returned to 
the library for our reception and distri- 
bution of the twenty-page directory, 
“Whos Who and Where, Thespian 
Troupe 413, 1954-1960.” This work had 


tivities and achievements since high 
school were noted regarding each of the 
121 who had supplied this information. 


The Thespian directory proved to be 
one of the highlights of the entire eve- 
ning and enabled us to indirectly renew 
our friendships with those unable to at- 
tend. But those not present were soon 
to share this experience for each was 
sent a directory by mail. 


The monetary cost of our reunion was 
negligible—between fifteen and twenty 
dollars for postage, directories, and re- 
freshments. The cost in time and energy 
can never be measured; nor could that 
time and energy have been better spent, 
for it enabled the Thespians of Troupe 
413, Shawnee Mission North High 
School, to make a dream come true. 
Though all were not present in person, 
for a few short hours at least we were 
all together in memory. But the time 
passed far too quickly, and we were un- 
able to stop it. Both memories of our 
productions and memories of our re- 
union were soon to be locked into our 
hearts forever. The stage was empty. 
The scenery, the make-up, the props had 
again been put away. The auditorium 
was silent. But our memories, unlike 
time, will linger. They can never be 
taken from us. Nor will we ever lose 
the magic thrill which was ours alone 
when we said, “Welcome Home, Thes- 
pian Grads!” 
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required countless hours of preparation 
and editing on the part of the sponsor 
since its content was taken from the first 
questionnaires which had also contained | 


Beam Can Be Shaped 
to Desired Size — 
All Sizes Available 





personal notes to her. The forward con- 
sisted of a listing of all major produc- 
tions and their performance dates in ad- 
dition to a brief explanation of the direc- 
tory. Following the roster of active 
troupe members, officers, and honorary 
members, Thespian graduates of each 
class were listed alphabetically, and ac- 


*% We will not be underbid on rentals or sales of equipment 
% SAVE MONEY — Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


For Specific Information Write for Free Catalog 


HARRY LITTLE STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


10501-03 Hines Blvd. P. O. Box 13211 DALLAS 20, TEXAS FL 2-1659 
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BRIEF VI EWS So 


NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


As the months—and years! —roll by, the 
number of books on your reviewer's shelf 
grows and grows. Among them are dozens of 
collections of plays. The following list is com- 
prised of the best ones that include those plays 
generally considered classics, old or new. Lim- 
ited space prevents detailed commentary, but 
they are all heartily recommended for the 
drama library. 


EURIPIDES IV, edited by David Grene and 
Richard Lattimore. 1958, University of 
Chicago Press; 307 pp. 


This eighth volume of The Complete Greek 
Tragedies series contains four of Euripides’ 
lesser-known works: Rhesus (translated by 
Lattimore); The Suppliant Women (by F. 
W. Jones); Orestes (by William Arrowsmith) ; 
and Iphigenia in Aulis (by Charles R. Walk- 
er). Each of the poetic versions is introduced 
by a brief but illuminating commentary by 
the translator. Like the previous volumes in 
this series, these new translations are marked 
by clear and vivid language that is powerfully 
emotional and lends itself easily to poetic 
rendition. 


MASTERS OF ANCIENT COMEDY, edited 
and translated by Lionel Casson. 1960, 
Macmillan; 424 pp. 


Prof. Casson of New York University has 
translated nine comedies of the four best- 
known Greek and Roman playwrights: Aris- 
tophanes' The Acharnians; Menander’s The 
Grouch (the first prose translation of this re- 
cently discovered play), The Woman of Samos, 
The Arbitration, and She Who Was Shorn; 
Plautus’ The Haunted House and The Rope; 
and Terence’ Phormia and The _ Brothers. 
With the exception of obviously lyrical por- 
tions originally meant to be sung and there- 
fore put into verse by the translator, he has 
cast the rest of the dialogue into modern idio- 
matic prose —all of it styled for easy utter- 
ance on the contemporary stage. To make the 
scripts even more actable and understandable 
to today’s theater patron, Prof. Casson has 
likewise changed all references to ancient peo- 
ple, places, gods, money, etc., to their modern 
equivalents. Helpful stage directions are also 
suggested. Brief notes on the history of the 
works further aid their comprehension. The 
director who has heretofore not dared risk 
exposing students to the classics because he 
thought they wouldn’t enjoy them should look 
into these brisk and zesty scripts. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ROMAN DRAMA, 
edited by Philip W. Harsh. 1960, Rinehart 
(paperback) Editions; 317 pp. 

Four well-known comedies are included in 
older, familiar translations whose prose dia- 
logue flows as easily as modern vernacular; 
Plautus’ The Twin Menaechmi (translated by 
R. W. Hyde and E. C. Weist) and The Rope 
(by C. K. Chase); and Terence’s The Phor- 
mio and The Brothers (both by W. A. Old- 
father). In more conventional — and somewhat 
stilted — poetic translations by Ella I. Harris, 
three of Seneca’s nine (or ten) tragedies are 
presented: The Medea, The Phaedra, The 
Thyestes. A brief introduction comments on 
the authors, the plays and their Greek sources, 
and the Roman theater. 


IBSEN, THE LAST PLAYS, translated by 
William Archer. 1959, Hill and Wang; 
212 pp. 


This paperback Mermaid Dramabook re- 
prints three of Ibsen’s last plays in the tra- 
ditional William Archer translations (1907): 
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Little Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman, and When 
We Dead Awaken. Each play has a most help- 
ful introduction. 


TURGENEYV, translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. 1959, Hill and Wang; 235 pp. 


Three mid-nineteenth century plays by the 
great Russian writer, Turgenev, who played 
a kind of “Marlowe” to Chekhov’s “Shakes- 
peare,” are — from an English edition 
in the paperback Mermaid Dramabook: A 
Month in the Country, A Provincial Lady, 
A Poor Gentleman. David Garnett provides a 
short introduction. 


THREE COMEDIES, translated by Reginald 
Spink. 1957, Theatre Arts Books; 91 pp. 


This little inexpensive cloth volume, pub- 
lished in England in the Drama Library series 
but distributed here by Theatre Arts, Inc., 
contains three plays by the clever but not too 
well-known Danish playwright, Ludwig Hol- 
berg, “the Moliere of the North.” It is a 
disappointment that Erasmus Montanus, per- 
haps the most amusing of Holberg’s plays, is 
not included; but at least one of his longer 
satires is: The Transformed Peasant, usually 
translated as Jeppe on the Hill. There are 
also two one-act farcical comedies, The Arab- 
ian Power and The Healing Spring (the first 
English version). All three of these sprightly 
scripts have been cast into vernacular speech 
that harmonizes perfectly with the zany and 
ridiculous situations. In his introductions the 
translator points out that he has also rear- 
ranged some of the scenes and locales to ease 
the problems of act breaks and physical pro- 
duction, as well as supplied new stage direc- 
tions to help the director. 


IBSEN, Vol. VI, translated and edited by 
James Walter McFarlane. 1960, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 464 pp. 

New translations of three early plays, made 
from the original manuscripts, are produced 
by a Lecturer in Scandanavian Studies at the 
University of Durham: An Enemy of the 
People, The Wild Duck, and Rosmersholm. 
The volume also contains an excellent interpre- 
tative introduction; reprints of portions of sev- 
eral previous drafts of some of the plays, 
showing how Ibsen revised and refined as he 
went along; and an appendix commentary on 
the manuscripts, dates, and contemporary re- 
ception of the plays, plus Ibsen’s personal 
commentaries on his works. The chief distinc- 
tion is the brilliant use of dialogue, beautifully 
balanced between literal translation and fresh 
“sayable” speech, an advantage few previous 
translations of Ibsen have afforded to actors. 


RACINE, translated by Kenneth Muir. 1960, 
Hill and Wang; 288 pp. 


Prof. Muir, Dean of the Faculty of Arts at 
the University of Liverpool, has translated five 
of the plays of the great seventeenth century 
French, neo-classic poet-playwright: Andro- 
mache, Britannicus, Berenice, Phaedra, Athal- 
iah. Admitting the difficulty of fully translat- 
ing the literary imagery of Racine’s works, the 
Dean describes his reiection of prose, free 
verse, and rhymed couplet in favor of the old 
stand-by, blank verse. Certainly the results 
read far more easily than many of the previous 
translations, but whether or not they will pro- 
vide a basis for fluid and impassioned utter- 
ance by actors is somewhat in doubt, for the 
stilted quality of all attempts to translate 
Racine is still present in some degree. Prof. 
Muir also provides an excellent introduction, 
explaining Racine himself and each of his plays, 


and, in addition, includes Racine’s own pref- 
aces to the plays. 


THE STORM AND OTHER’ RUSSIAN 
PLAYS, translated by David Magarshack. 
1960, Hill and Wang; 362 pp. 


Another Mermaid Dramabcok (cloth edition 
also available) introduces new translations of 
five great Russian plays by the noted English 
scholar, biographer, and authority on Russian 
literature: Government Inspector by 
Gogol, The Storm by Ostrovsky, The Power 
of Darkness by Tolstoy, Uncle Vanya by 
Chekhov, and The Lower Depths by Gorky. 
The new versions are in fluid, speakable Eng- 
lish, though not radically different from several 
other good translations of the same _ plays. 
An excellent introduction reveals the processes 
of invention followed by the playwrights and 
the status of each play at the time of its initial 
production. 


THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG, translated 
by Stewart Robb. 1960, Dutton, 340 pp. 


This Everyman Paperback contains transla- 
tions of the librettos for The Rhinegold, The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, and The Twilight of the 
Gods; an engrossing analysis of Wagner and 
his cycle by Edward Downes; and a Foreword 
by the translator in which he refutes the 
sometimes contention that the Nazi’s adoration 
of Wagner indicates that there is something 
wrong with Wagner. The new versions are 
certainly done in crystal-clear English, but one 
is a bit startled at times when coming upon 
such lines as this by Alberich: “Although I’m 
not cute, I'll capture you fast.” Though the 
author declares the words were all matched 
to the music, it is difficult to imagine some of 
these speeches being sung. On the other hand, 
however, many readers will perhaps find that 
they really understand the Nibelung for the 
first time when they read this script. 


THE GENIUS OF THE IRISH THEATER, 
edited by Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, 
and William Burto. 1960, New American 
Library; 366 pp. 


In this Mentor paperback are seven famous 
Irish plays: John Bull’s Other Island by Shaw, 
The Canavans by Lady Gregory, Deirdre of 
the Sorrows by Synge, The Words Upon the 
Window-Pane by William Yeats, La La Noo 
by Jack Yeats, In the Train by Frank O’Con- 
nor (published for the first time), and Purple 
Dust by O’Casey; and five essays concerning 
the theater in Ireland by Max Beerbohm, 
Yeats, James Joyce, O'Connor, and O’Casey. 
This is a fascinating cross-section of the Irish 
Theater, for which good foundation is laid in 
the introduction, a history of the famous Abbey 
Theater. 


JOHN M. SYNGE: THE COMPLETE 
PLAYS. 1960, Random House; 268 pp. 


The six plays that Synge wrote before his 
early death, all of which were introduced at 
the Abbey Theater, are reprinted in this Vin- 
tage Paperback: The Playboy of the Western 
World,- Riders to the Sea, In the Shadow of 
the Glen, The Well of the Saints, The Tinker’s 
Wedding, and Deirdre of the Sorrows. His 
brief prefaces for the few plays that he 
thought needed them are also included. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR, edited by William 
Archer. 1959, Hill and Wang; 456 pp. 


Farquhar, one of the later writers of the 
bawdy Restoration Comedy (his plays actually 
fall in the early eighteenth century), is repre- 
sented in this Mermaid Dramabook reprint of 
the old Archer volume by four of his best 
plays, plus his prefaces to them: The Constant 
Couple, The Twin-Rivals, The Recruiting Of- 
ficer, The Beaux’ Stratagem. The editor's de- 
tailed introduction covering Farquhar’s biog- 
raphy and a criticism of his works are again 


included. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 





erich, Marietta College. Contents: Stylization, Expression- 
ism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False 
Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, 
Permanent and Multiple Sets. 75 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATER by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana 


(Pa.) State Teachers College. Contents: The Play’s the 
Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient 
Stage Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall be 
Light ... Control, Getting the Hay in the Barn, First 
Nights. .75 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION 
by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electronic In- 
vasion, Lest We Forget... Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost 
Art, The Pointing Finger, The Television Theater, The 
Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Di- 
rector. 79 


THEATER ENJOYMENT by Talbot Pearson. Especially 
recommended to all who really care for the theater 
whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. .75 


Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 
tents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures, General Blocking, Specific 
Business and Picturization, Directing in the Round, Direct- 
ing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .75 


ARENA STAGING by Ted Skinner, Department of Speech, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Texas. 
Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Property, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Direct- 
ing; Acting; Publicity, Promotion, Performance. 75 


and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo was Thespian Regional Director 
for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of 
Flanders to Eleanora of Aquitaine, From Berengaria of 
Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine 
of Aragon, From Katherine of Aragon to Ann Boleyn, 
From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. 75 


AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCA- 


TIONAL THEATER by A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, 
University Theater, State University of Iowa. A timely 
and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing 
the school theater in terms of present-day requirements. 
Especially recommended for directors and school ad- 
ministrators. 79 


THEATER FOR CHILDREN, edited by Frieda E. Reed, 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, High School. Contents: 
Thespians Can Compete in Children’s Theater; Director 
with Imagination, Training, and Devotion Develops 
Unique Project; Makeup for Children’s Theater; “More 
Aids” to Children’s Theater; Costuming the Children’s 
Play; Scenery for Children’s Theater; The Musical Play for 
Children; A Springboard for the Year’s Program. By 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION py 


Si Mills. Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television 
Picture, Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for 
Television, Television and Education, Television: Past, 
Present and Future. 70 


ORIGINAL RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS by 
William R. Johnson, Kling Studios, Inc., Chicago. Con- 
tents: Lines of Rhyme, Stay Tuned For..., Music in the 
Air, That’s Right, You’re Wrong!, Put Yourself “On-the- 
Spot,” School Court of the Air, Dolly-in on Pantomime, 
Let’s Make a Movie. 79 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, 


Northeastern College. An amazing source of information 
for directors in schools, colleges, and community theaters. 
Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, 
directing, costuming, advertising and staging of each of 
the following outstanding plays chosen for their suitability 
for amateur theater groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old 
Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two on an Island, Ladies 
in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, Boston Blues, The 
Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, 
Lost Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing but the Truth, For 
Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, 
The Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Skidding, Out 
of the Frying Pan, Siow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, 
Lavender and Old Lace, Outward Bound, Candida, Pride 
and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death 
Takes a Holiday, Letters to Lucerne. $1.00 
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Write for descriptive circular of twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 
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New auailalle 


A new musical REVUE 


THE BEST 
OF 
BROADWAY 




















A complete revue professionally designed 
for your production, containing some of 
the most oustanding songs and skits from 
among the most famous Broadway revues. 











Charles Strouse and Lee Adams who created the brilliant 
score for BYE BYE BIRDIE, are represented here by some 
of their best revue songs. Sheldon Harmick and Jerry Bock, 
co-winners of the Pulitzer Award for their musical FIO- 
RELLO, are also represented in this work by some of their 
wonderful revue lyrics and music. The famous comedy writer 
Mel Brooks has contributed his most famous skit to this 
revue, a skit many consider the high point of the Broadway 
hit NEW FACES. There are songs and/or skits from such 
celebrated Broadway revues as TWO’S COMPANY (a 
revue in which Betty Davis dazzled the critics with her 
versatility); SHOESTRING, about which critics Brooks 
Atkinson and Walter Kerr expressed enthusiasm, while 
critic John Chapman summed up with “marvelously enter- 
taining.” You'll also find delightful comedy material in 
this revue from the New York productions of KALEIDO- 
SCOPE and CALL ME MISTER. 


Happily, a number of the “high points” of what are gen- 
erally considered the top Broadway revues are both suitable 
and practical for amateur use. These high points have 


been assembled for this revue, and then carefully arranged 
so there is the proper spacing and alternation of material. 
The result is a unique, effective, and easily staged revue 
that truly merits the title — “The Best of Broadway.” 


ORCHESTRATION. Prepared especially for the varying 
needs of high school musical organizations by Phil Lang 


whose Broadway credits include MY FAIR LADY, 
CAMELOT, and TAKE ME ALONG. | 


CAST. As many as you please. 

TIME. A full evening, but you can shorten it if you wish 
by cutting certain numbers and you can lengthen it by 
inserting your own specialties. 

STAGING. Easy. 


Playbooks (lyrics included) $1.25. 


Royalty and rental fees on application. 
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